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The National Assembly of National Voluntary' Health and Social Welfare Oi^anizati<xxs. 
Inc., IS an organization whose ineinbers coiisist of ^ivate health and social wd&ie 
agencies. To be a memb^. an agency must be natior al and voluntary^ have broad lay 
citizen participation, be supported I^u^ly ^irpugh voUmt2ury con^^ jmd recpg- 
mzed as a nonprofit organfTation under Section 50! (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

At present the National Assembly cp_nsi;rts of ;hirty^ix lumbers. 

MembCT ageiscics with ccnnnon interests may join together: The National Cc^ahorar 
lion for Youth, as an affinity group of the National Assembly, represents just sixrh a group. 
Presently, thnteen member ag-2cies comprise the National Collaboration for Youth; two 
agencies. Big BrothersyBig Sisters of America and The Natioi^ Network, are recott 
members and were not included in ihis survey. The eleven agencies that were the focus of 
this survey arc listed below. 



American Red Cross Youth Services 


ARYYS 


Boys' Clubs of America 


BCa 


Boy Scouts of America 


BSA 


Camp fire. Inc. 


CF 


4^H Youth Prc^ams __ 


4-H 


Future Hom^nakers of America 


FHA 


Giri Scouts of the U.SJV. 


GSUSA 


Girls Qubs of America 


GCA 


National Board of YM.C.A.S 


YMCA 


National Board of Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A. 


YWCA 


United Neighbortiood Centers of America 


UNCA 


As jjtart of the contraci with the Dcpartnient of Labor i Contract ??99-S- 19 15-33-48), the 



National Collaboration for Youth was responsible fcr conducting a survey of the Local 
youth-scTvi^g agcnHCics affiliated ^th its member organizations. The purpose of the 
survey was to determine to what degree and in wcsi way the above agencies are involved 
in providing employment and trainiiig actiyiues for youth. In Addition, it b^^^^^^bat 
the SLiTvey would identify the resources and capabOities available throu^ these agencies 
to address youth employment problems. _ 

The occd for a survey of tins nature is obvious. These eleven National Youth Serving 
Agencies serve millions of youth across the United States. Knovdedgc of the extent of 
involvement of each of the agencies* local member affiliates in providing employment- 
related services and programs for youth, Jtnd the general jiature of those programs, is 
invaluable injplamung, programinicy^ and funding efforts of each of the National Collab- 
oration for Youth agencies, the Department of labor, CETA prime sponsors, community 
based organizations, private sector employers, and many others involved in developing 
and conducting employment and training programs for youth. 

It should be noted that while volunteers are often an integral part of each of these 
organizatioiis, the question in the survey which relaxes to volunteers is specific to those 
involved in the employment related programs for youth. 
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Siiction I^P^wiopmant of the Youth EmpSoymwit Program Survey 



On I^ccmbcr 15, 1978, the National As- 
scaHbiy entered into a contract with Be- 
havior Associ^cs to survey the local 
affiliates of the eleven pai ^pating mem- 
bers of the National Collaborsiion for 
Yomh. 

The original objectives of the sun-cy 
wcrt fonnuiazed: 

• to dctcrnMne the extent to which, as well 
as how effectively, the resources and 
capabilities of youth-serving orgnriTg- 
tions are utilized in addressing youth em- 
ployment problems. 

- to demonstrate the experience and ex- 
penise that voluntary organizations have 
(tevelopcd in serving youn^ people and in 
dealing with youth employment and 
tinning problems, and to provide exam- 
ples of successful programs and ap- 
proaches. 



• to kientify ar«is for establishing hnkagcs 
bctw^n voluntarv' youth o^ganiT^rio^ 
and other a^gencics tlmt serve youth such 
as CETA prime sponsors, dnplov-mcnt 
service agencies, school systems; com- 
munity based organizations and the busi- 
ness community^ 

• to identify programs and approaches 
where CETA prime sjx>nsors have 
n^ximized use of voluntary youth serv- 
ing organizations and to demonstrate to 
others the resultant benefits. 

After discussions and further projections 
of the methodology, oripnaJ objectives 
wCTe modified to reflect a survey format. 
Subsequently, some objectives were mod- 
ified or determined as not appropriate for 
the survey format. Specific^y, it was felt 
that the dicicrmination of ' Sow effectively 
the resources and .capabilities of the 
youth-scrwing organizations are utilized in 
addressing youth employment problems" 
was beyond the scope of a national mail 
survey. 



Further, it was felt that providii^ exam- 
ples of successful programs and ap^ 
prc»j:h« u-as j»iso oeyond the scope of a 
survey and nught best be left ib a fplk>w-up 
through the development and submisaon 
of model pHt^rams as reqinred by the De- 
partment of Labor contract: 

.After the development of a series of 
que^ons tl^ reflected the objectives and 
the daia needs of the participating NatiomI 
Organizations, the survey* was field teaol 
Each of the eleven National Orgairizations 
submitted the names axKl addresses of three 
of their lo^ tr^mber affiiiaics. A copy of 
the ir^^Id-tesi 'ersion was mailed to them 
with letter t-iq ixsting an cv-aluation of the 
survey from a user s vie-^^^-point. Of 33 
field-test sunc>s '.nailed, 20 wcit returned. 
The input gaineri from the fidd-tcsting of 
the survey facilitated the dcvek)p»ncnt of 
the final version of the Youth Employment 
Propam Survey. 



Jim SttTwy S ■mpte 



With ekyen fox^dpaxiri^ Nationai Orgut- 
zaxiciis, the issoe of to wisym the siirvey 
should be sent w;^ an important one. it was 
decided that the survey would fa« sent to 
tacb oi^^2uzation*s corporate unit, de&ned 
as the imit re^ooHble for jjrograni scrwiccs 
and adxpnnstration over a terr i toriai juris- 
diction coraraczed or chartered by the 
Kational Organizaxions. Using this tesic 
dennition. each National Oi^ganizaiion 
identiifel its own corporate units for the 
purpose of the survey and prepared the 

mailing ^i^ 

Foar organizations • BC A, FHA and 
YMCA, have a lartc number of corporate 
units. In coimiltation wirh representatives 
from each oT the agendes. it was agreed 
that a random sample would be selected 
from the total number of corporate units. 

selected states and ^ random selection of 
520 units within those sta:^. 

Because the total numbc' of corporate 
units for the other seven ^irticipating Na- 
tional Organizations was small relative to 
the other four organizations* h was dedded 
to i^>l the survey to each of their corporate 
units. 

The survey was conducted in two 
Plases. In Phase I, 3,508 survey forms 
were mailed. The return rate was not 
evenly distributed among the participating 
oi^ganizations, as shown in Table 1 . To help 
assure a more accurate tabulation of youth 
employment and traim'ng activines. a sec- 
9^ 4"rv^ ^^^^y^ cpntracted. Survey 
forms were mailed to those who did not 



late i— Yootii im^yment Soi^e?- Itonra Rate forj 



Plase! 



Number of 



fir Return 
of Total 



Nimiberof of Total 







Sdcrvcys 


Siirvei^ 




Sorvevs 




svo 


Size 


Retmned 


MaiM 


Size 


ReComed 




.\RC-YS^ 


128 


40 


31 


188 


70 


37 


BCA 


300 


109 


36 


500 


2t>9 


70 


BSA= 


420 


250 


60 


420 


253 


60 


CFG 


330 


81 


25 


330 


232 


70 




520 


96 


18 


520 


96 


18 


FHA- 


400 


23 


6 


400 


23 


6 


GCA 


120 


57 


48 


120 


80 


67 


GSySA 


34S 


146 


42 


348 


227 


65 


UNCA 


114 


33 


29 


114 


58 


51 


YMC.A^ 


404 


73 


18 


934 


315 


34 


YWCA 


424 


97 


23 


424 


254 


60 


TOTAL 


_3^_ 


X005 


_ -29 




i,8I6 


44 



'In Phase 1I_. ARC-YS increased sample size by 60 corpcnuc units . 
=BSA, 4-H iS: FHA elected not to rcsurvey in Phase 11. 

^In Phase IL YMCA increased sam^e size to include total populaiicr. of corporate units. 



respond in Phase I. The sample size for 
ARC-YS and the YMCA were increased as 
a result of correcting mailing errors and 
omissions: thre* oisanizations (BSA, 4-H, 
and FHA) elected not to participate in 
Ph^se II. the reopened survey. 



Table 1 shows the ntumbcr of corporate 
units surveyed for each National Organiza- 
tion, the nutnber of stirveys returned and 
the percent of surveys rclunied for each 
organization in l^me IznA in phases I and 
1 1 combined . Overall, the return rate for the 
^I^v<sn participating Na;ional Or;ga;7iza- 
tions was 44^ of the total surveys maOed. 
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The Report 



This report is presented in two sections; 
Section I is an analysis of the responses of 
the 1,816 corporate units of the eleven 
^Iational Youth Serving Agencies. For 
simplicity, those corporate units which re- 
turned completed 45urveys,^are referred to 
as RESPONDENTS- All data have been 
summed to yield a national view of the 
Youth Employment Programs. 



Section 11 of the report contains an 
analysis for each of the eleven National 
Youth Serving Agencies. The responding 
corporate units are again referred to as 
RESPONDENTS. 

In both sections: the information pre- 
sented refers to youth employment pro- 
grams during three periods: The Past 
(1975-1977), The Recent Past ( 1978) and 
the Future. The greatest number of ques- 
tions in The Youth Employment Survey 
refer to The Recent Past ( 1978) activiij-s of 
the respondents. In most cases, 197^5 in- 



formation is presented first, and, when 
possible^ followed by information about 

1975-1977 and/or the Future, 

The data are presented in a variety of 
formats. Figures and tables have been used 
for ease of interpretation: When read- 
ing figures or tables, please note that the 
percentages may not total 100% due to 
rounding. 
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B— ults of The Youth Employinent Program Survey 



Youth 



Ypttth Served by The Rgpondents 

TTie sujVeyed stffiliate 9^ offer a 

wide range of services to youth and their 
families. In order to identify the geographic 
area served by the organizations and the 
geographic sources for the youth recruited 
for all programs and services, the following 
question was asked: 

Please tell us what percent of the youth, 
which your agency serves, reside in the 
following areas: Inner City, Urban, 
Suburban and Rural? 

The response to this question jndicaled 
that the respondents recruit and serve 
yP"^^ A f^^^ly Ay^P ttributjon fro m 
each of the four geographic areas served by 
these agencies. 

There was no working definition for the 
listed geographic areas, so replies were 
Subject to individual interpretations. 
Nonetheless, the URBAN areas seem to 
have the highest percentage of youth 
served, while the majority, 55% of the re- 



spondents, indicated that they did not 
serve ybutH residing in the INNER CITY 
areas. Table 2 presents the percentage of 
youth served by the respondents across the 
four geographic areas. 

Youth Served in Employment-Related 
Programs 

The respondents reponed that a total of 
287,992 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employme^M-related programs during 
1978. This participation represents a na- 
tional mean of 263 youth per program: 
however, the median of 35 youth per pre 
gram is more accurate reflection of the par 
ticjpatlon level per program. 

In Figure I, the characteristics of the 
youth participants in empJoyment pro- 
grams are presented. A majority {61%) of 
the youth were MALE, while 39^ were 
FEMALE. 



The ethnic characteristics data indicate 
that the youth were predominately WHITE 
(69%). The proportion of other ethnic/ 
cultural groups are as follows: . BLACK/ 
AFRO-AMERICAN (21%), HISPANIC 
(5%) , ORIENTAL/ASIAN! C3%L 
AMERICAN INDIAN (1%), OTHER 
(1%). In addition, the youth in em- 
ployment-related p rpgra m s t e n d ed to 
reside primarily in SUBURBAN (34%) and 
URBAN (28%) areas. Nineteen percent of 
the youth were reported living in RURAL 
and INNER CITY areas each. 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs inx-olved in the youth employment 
programs? Thexespondents reported serv- 
ing only a small percent of special needs 
yoiithii.e. LEARNING DISABLED (5^), 
YOUTH OFFENDERS (2%), PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED (2%) and 
STATUS OFFENDERS (1%). 

Tabulations of family income le vels indi- 
cated that 42% of the youth lived in families 
with annual incomes between $10,000 and 
$19,9^.36% of the youth had families with 
annual incomes below SlO,000 i^r year, 
while 21% hadfamih'es with incomes above 
520,000 annually. 



TJMe 2-*Youth Served by All Agency PinD^rains. 

R^pondcnt^s Identification of Service by Geographic Areas 



Percent of Respondents 





ARC-YS 


BCA 


BSA 


CF 


4-H 


FHA 


GCA 


GSUSA 


UNCA 


YMCA 


YWCA 


All 
Respon- 
dents 


Inner City 


























No Youth 


41% 


40% 


46% 


53% 


79% 


^8% 


-64% 


-60% 


13% 


53% 


^8% 


55%- 


1-50% 


52% 


17% 


53% 


39% 


21% 


_0% _ 


-J3%_ 


40% 


7% 


38% 


32%- 


^2% — 


51-100% 


7% 


43% 


1% 


8%- - 


0% 


-12%^ 


22% 


- I%— 


80% 


9% 


^ 0% - 


14%^ 


Urban 




























39%- - 


^% 


22% 


-^m — 


50%- 


-77% 


39% 


35% 


70% 


38% 


36% 


39% 


1-50% 


49% 


3S% 


--68%- 


-46% - 


42% - - 


\2%- 


25% 


- 48%- 


17% 


42% 


37% 


43% 










51-100% 


- 13% 


17^- 






8% 


12% 


36% 


18% 


13% 


20% 


27% 


18% 










Suburban 


No Youth 


30% 


56% 


32% 


41% 


48% 


77% 


55% 


39% 


85% 


38% 


45% 


44% 


1-50% 


56% 


34% 


54% 


30% 


35% 


12% 


33% 


40% 


13% 


38% 


42% 


38% 


51-100% 


14% 


10% 


14% 


29% 


17% 


12% 


12% 


22% 


2% 


25% 


14% 


18% 


Rural 


No Youth 


59% 


62% 


16% 


27% 


14% 


53% 


70% 


25% 


94% 


37% 


67% _ 


4I%L 


1-50% 


41% 


32% 


55% 


65% 


46% 


12% _ 


28^^ 


62% 


4%^ 


53% 


32% 


-46%^ - 


51-100% 


0% 


6% 


30% 


8% 


40% - 


35% -- 


2% 


-I3%— 


2%— 


10% 


1% 


13%^ 



"TTi^KC data represeru the c^^ of the respondents andjsnpt limited to the youth involved in employment 

programs. Figures'are percent of respondents and should be read, for example: 49% of the respondents from the ARC-YS 
indicated that 1-50% of the youth served reside in the Urban Area 

or 

43% of ail respondents indicated that 1-50% of the youth served reside in the Urban Area. 
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Figure 1 — Characteristics of the Partidpahts 

in tlie Youth Empioyment Programs in 1978 



Percent of Youth Served 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



Ethnicity 



Nafive American 
Bldi^/Afro-Amencan 

Hespanic |H 5% 
Asian/Orienta] ■ 3% 
White 

Ottier I 1% 



Special Needs 

Youth Off enders ■ 2% 

Status Off enders | 

PhysicaJly Handicapped ■ 2% 

teaming Disabled ■ 5% 



Geographic Areas 



lnn«rC(ty 
Suburtsan 
Urban 
Rural 



Family Annoal Income 

0-$4.999 
$5,000-9.999 
$10,000-19,999 
$20,000-29.999 
$30,00O-Above 




69% 



Figure 2 — Youth Participation in Programs Supported 
by Agency Funds and CETA Funds in 1978 



Type Of Youth 




Agency Funded Programs 



CE7A Fufxjed Programs 
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Youth Served in Agency Supporticd and 
CETA Supported Programs — — 

Are the characteristics of the yfuuth differ- 
ent for those Who were inyor-^d in pro- 
grams supported by agency budgets versus 
programs suj)ported by CETA budgets? 

There appears to have been a clear dif- 
ference between these rwp groups. Youth 
in CETA funded programs were 5Wc 
MALE and 50% FEMALE, whereas in 
Agency supported programs more were 
FEMALE (60%) than MALE (40%). In ad- 
dition, CETA fimded pn>grams involved 
more minority populations, particularly 
BLACKS and HISPANICS, than youth 
whq^wcre involved in Agency supported 
programs. Figure 2 presents data which il- 
lustrate these differences. 

One can conclude that CETA programs 
enable the youth serving organizations to 
better meet the employment training needs 
of minority groups and women^ Since one 
of the goals of CETA is to meet the em- 
ployment needs of minority groups such as 
BLACKS and HISPANIiCS. it would ap- 
pear that the National Organizations arc 
helping to fulfill this goal. 

Youth Served by Migor U.S. Regions 

What was the distribution of youth in the 
four major U.S. regions? 

North Central South 

North East y^est 
The responses indicated the following per- 
centages: 

30% live in the NORTH CENTRAL 

25% live In the NOJiTH EAST 

25% live in the SOUTH 

20% live in the WEST 

The median numter of youth was stable 
across the four regioiisand_rangedfh>m 32 
per program in the NORTH CENTRAL to 
39 per program in the WEST. The U.S. 
Regions are defined in Appendix B. 

Were the National Organizations re- 
sponsive to the ethnic distributicn of 
Youth? The znswcr IS yes. In the SOUTH 
and WEST where there is a greater number 
of NATIVE AMERICANS than the 
NORTH EAST or NORTH CENTRAL, 
the median number of youth per program 
was also greater. 

SpecificaHy, the median number of NA- 
TIVE AMERICAN youth per program 
was 4 in the SOUTH and WEST. 3 in the 
NORTH CBNTRAL and 1 in the EAST In 
the SOUTH, NORTH EAST and NORTH 
CENTRAL where the number pf 
BLACKS js^eater than th^ the 
median number per program is also greater.. 
Specifically, the median number of 
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BLACKS/ AFRO-AMERICANS per pro- 
gram was 15 in the SOUTH, 12 in the 
NORTH EASr, 11 in the NORTH CEN- 
TRAL and 5 in the WEST. The same trend 
appears to be true for the remaining ethnic 
groups, i.e., for HISPANICS the median 
number of youth per program was 10 in the 
SOUTH, 8 in the WEST 7 in the NORTH 
EAST and 5 in the NORTH CENTRAL; 
for ORIENTAL/ASIAN AMERICAN 
youth the median number was 3 youth per 
program in the WEST, 2 in the NORTH 
EAST 1 ijn_the^OUTH and none in the 
NORTH CENTRAL;, for WHITE youth 
the median Jiumber. was 24 per program in 
the NORTH EAST, 21 in the NORTH 
CENTRAL, 20 in the SOUTH and 17 in 
the WEST 



IVogranis 

tooth ^mpioyment^Pn^rains 1975-1978 

The information presented in this section 
represents data about the respondent s 
Youth Employment Programs. Information 
about 1978 programs is presented first 
and, when possible, comparisons with 
1 975- 1 977 programs are niade . 

A total of 4,737 separate and distinct 
youth employment-related programs was 
offered in 1978. As of June 1979, 73% of 
these j5ro@:ani services were still being of- 
fered to youth. Of the total reported. 41% 
operated only during the summer. The 
mean number of programs offered was four 
per respondent; however, the median was 
two. Interestingly, the number of separate 
and distinct programs ranged from 1 to 99. 

For the three-year period, 1975 through 
1977- the respondents reported a total of 
5,923 enaployment-rclated programs for 
youth. Of these, 2,617 programs were op- 
erated only during the summer. In 1978, 
4.737 employment-related programs were 
offered- with 1 ,944 of them offered only 
during the sunam^ mohths. By coi^ 
the Jiumber of programs offered between 
1975 and 1977 (5,923) with those offered in 
1^8 (4,737), it can be seen that the number 
of prograrns offered in 1978 approaches the 
ktumber offered during the previous rhree- 
year periods constituting a rather dramatic 
increase in the availability of youth em- 
ployment programs. 

In addition, it should noted that over 
the past four years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of respondents fi- 
iiandally supporting employment-related 
programs for youth. In 1975, 949 respon- 
dents reported ex pendmg rnone^ such 
programs^ the Jiumber increased lo 985 in 
l?76,_l_,p09in 1977 and 1,250 in 1978; 1978 
demonstrated the most dramatic increase. 



Figure 3 — Types of Employment-Related Programs 
Offered in 1975-1977 and in 1978 



Employment-ficHage d Prog rams | Percent of Respor>derrts 




Lite Skilts Management 



Vocational Job Counseling 



Job Preparation 



Assistance in Making 
Transition from School to Wortc 



Transportation Assistance 



■tutoring_& Preparation for ''^'^ 
Employment-Related Exams 



Unpaid Work Experience 
Paid Work Experience 
Supportive Servk^ 
JobTrairnrtg 
Job placement 
Other 




1975-1977 (n = 1146) 



^B7B(n =J2S0) 



T^p^ of Programs Offered 



What types of programs were offet ed to the 
youth? The data presented in Rgure 3 show 
?h?Xyp^§ pf cnrijjioyment-related programs 
that have been offered by the affil^ites over 
the past four years. The data are highly 
consistent between 1975-1977 and 1978 
and indicate that each agency basicaiiy 
emphasized the same program areas in 
1978 as it did between 1975- 1977. Thejnost 
frequently offered programs were PAID or 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE, and 
CAREEH AWARENESS/EDUCATION. 
Other arras that were emphasized to a 
Iess,er degree were JOB TRAINING, 
JOB PREPARATION, LIFE SKILLS 
MANAGEMENX VOCA'nONAL JOB 
COUNSELING, SUPPORTIVE SER- 
VICES and ASSISTANCE IN MAKING 



THE "^NSmON FROM SCHOOL TO 
WORK. Infrequently emphasized areas 
were TUTORING and PREVVRATION 
for EMPL0YME-m'-RELAT3) EXAMS 
and TRANSPORTi^'nON A^STANCE. 

Employment Programs foe^Jimer City, 
Urban, Suburban & Runtf Yontfa 

Did the youth employmem programs em' 
phasize different program content depend- 
ing upon the geographic area served? 

Four geographic areas were identiged in 
the survey: INNER CITY, URBAN, 
SUBURBAN and RURAL. The respon- 
dents were asked to indicate what percent 
of the youth in their youth employment 
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programs csunc from each of these areas. 
Because the range of percentages coald be 
from 0% to 100% for each of these areas , it 
was decided to present information about 
programs for those respondents who indi- 
cated a level of service of 50% or more. 

the data reveal thai programs with pre- 
dominately INNER CITY youth, jjartici- 
jjated in ir-tnly PAID WORK EXreRI- 
ENCE prognLHis, probably C^TA funded. 
Fifty-three p>erC'tnt of the i^spondents said 
they provided JOB TRAINING and 
anojher 51% said they provided JOB 
PREPARATION programs for INNER 
CITY youth. 

Programs for predojninately URBAN, 
SUBURBAN and RURAL youth also em- 
phasized PAID WORK EXPERIEN'"^, 
but to a lesser degree than the programs for 
INNER CITY youth. Programs for pre- 
dominately URBAN and SUBURBAN 
youth emphasized UNPAID WORK EX- 
PERIENCE and CAREER AWARE- 
NESS/EDUCATION. Pro^^s for pre- 
dominately RURAL youth tended to em- 
phasize _ CAREER AWAJRENESS/ 
EpyCATION and JOB PREPARATION 
experience. 

Clearly, the youth employment jjro- 
grams were focused on different program 
content areas dei^nding uiwn, the geo- 
graphic area served. It is logical to assume 
that the reason for different program con- 
tent in the four primary geographic areas 
was because the ei;?p]oyment and training 
needs of the youth differed. If this were so, 
the respondents can be credited with being 
responsive to the nc^<i'i6f the youth. 

Prc^^-ains Supported by Agency Budgets 
and CETA Budgets 

What types of youth ernployment programs 
were supported b\ agency budgets versus 
CETA only budgets tn 1978? 

The information that follows represents 
those respondents who indicated that their 
source of ftinding for their youth employ- 
ment programs came only ^->ni their 
Agency budgets or only from their CETA 
budgets. Respondents with combined fund- 
ing sources are not included. 

Table 3 illustrates that CETA monies 
supported primarily programs that were 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE. JOB 
TRAINING and JOB PREPARATION. 
Agency budgets mainly supported PAID 



Tabic 3— Youth Employment ^ograms Suported by Agency Fiin^ and CETA 



Employinent^Related PR>granB_ 


Poxrat of RespoD4)ents 

Agency Funds CETA Funds 


Career Awareness/Education 


_ _ 52% 


31% 


Life Skills Management 


28% 


15% 


Vocational Job Counseling 


17% 


20% 


Job Preparation 


— - 25% 


—39% 


Assistance in Making _ 
iran$it»on-irom ocnool lO-ponc — 


13% 


18% 


Transportation Assistance^ — 


2% 


5% 


Tutoring_& Preparation for 
Employment-Related Exams 


4% 


13% 


4Jnpaid Wx?rk. Expenence- 


47% 


28% 


— I^d^^jrk-Experience — 


55% 


79% 


StH5PC*ti ve ^fvices 


14% 


16% 


Job Training — 


24% 


47% 


Job Placement - 


8% 


24% 


Other — — 


- 12% 


13% 



Agency Funds (n = 265) 



CETA Funds (D = 131) 



WORK EXPERIENCE, CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION and UN- 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE. Although 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE was the 
primary emphasis of both CETA and 
Agency funded programs, there were 24% 
more respondents with PAID WORK EX- 
PERIENCE programs supported by CETA 
funds than by Agency funds. In addition, 
13% of the respondents with CETA funded 
programs reported offering TUTORING 
and PREPARATION for EMPLOY- 
MENT-RELATED EXAMS and 24% 
offered special JOB PLACEMENT 
activities. These figures arc considerably 
higher than those indicated by respondents 
with Agency supported programs. 

CETA rnonies apj^** to supp^ 
ily those types X)f programs that build basic 
skills, knowledge and attitudes relating to 
employments and jemployabiiity; i.e., 
WORK EXPERIENCE, JOB PREPARA- 
TION and TRAINING. This approach is 
consisten t with the philosophy of CETA to 
build and develop these types of skills in 
y^sath who lack them. 

Agency budgets reflect an erhphasis oh 
WORK EXPERIENCE, but also on such 
things as expanding the youth's awareness 
of various career opportunities and^ iagen- 
eral, LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT. 



For those res^ndents with Yputh Em- 
ployment Programs in 1978. their geo- 
graphic distribution was as follows: 

32% are in the NORTH CENTRAL 

28% arc in the NORTH EAST 

20% arc in the SOUTH 

19% are in the WEST 

It is clear that a msyority (60%) of the 
respondents tathc Youth Emptoymeht 
Survey came from the NORTH EAST or 
NORTH CENTRAL regions. It is also 
clear that the WEST had the smsdlest per- 
centage, of rcspondenu from the four re- 
gions. Table 4 further illustrates the find- 
ings. The U. S. regions arc defined in Ap- 
pendix B. 

CETA PropranB 

What M^as the distribution of CETA pro- 
grams by the four geographic regions? As 
can be seen in Table 4, 30% of respondents 
with CETA programs came from the 
NORTH EAST, 28% from the NORTH 
CENTRAL, 25% from the SOUTH and 
17% from the WEST CETA pro^^ ap- 
proximately paiallei the general population 
distribution of the United States. 



Progragg bylM^r UJS^ R^ions 

What was the distribution of the respon- 
dents that offer youth employment pro- 
grams? 

North Central South 
North East West 
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Table 4~Nuiiiber and Percent of Respondents with 1978 Youth Employment 
Programs byJGec^raphic Regions. 



Respondents with 1978 
Youth Employmect Pn^rams 


Geographic 


Numfcrof 
Respondents 


^ of Total 
Respondents 


North East 


323 


28% 


North JCentraJ 


364 


32% 


South 


223 


20% 


West 


- -241 - 


— - 19% - 


TOTAL 


- K12r 




Number and Percent of Respondents Mitfa 1978 CETA Funded 
ProgranK by Geographic Regions 


Jtespondents with 
197S CETA Funded ProKrams 


Geographic 
Region 


Number of 
Respondents- - 


^ of Total 
Repondents 


North East 


162 


30% 


_North Central 


153 


^8% 


South - 




25% 




89 


- 47% 


- TOTAL 


539 


100% 



•This figare docs not jequal the totaJ reported earlier of 1,250 because some respondents did not 
indicate their geographic region. 



Program Staff 



The respohdehts were requested to provide 
the number of paid staff positions and the 
styerage number of hours worked in 
monthly employment related programs: 
These positions could be full or part-time 
and were to include professional, technical 
and support staff positions. The same re- 
quest was applied to volunteers. 

A total of 11.259 PAID STAFF and 
48,223 VOLUNTEERS was reported. 
While the mean number of VOLUN- 
TEERS far exceeds the mean numfc>cr of 
PAID STAFF, the median of three PAID 
STAFF and five VOLUNTEERS per pro- 
gram is a more accurate reficction of the 
staffing patterns. 

''^^I^"^sJ_n<^Jj^icd that the mean 
number of hours per month devQtedLto em- 
ployment programs by PAID STAFF was 
99 and 1 13 hours by VOLUNTEERS. The 
median reveals, however, that the number 
of hours per month is closer to 49 hours for 
PAID STAFF and 10 hours for VOLUN- 
TEERS. 



The involvement of volunteers is a major 
strength of the Voluntary Youth Serving 
Agencies and that strength is demonstrated 
in this survey. 

If one uses the median number of volun- 
teered hours per month, per respondent, 
and multiplies that figure by the number of 
respondents with empioyment-reUtted pro- 
grams in 1978, an estimate of the total 
number of voiuntecred hours per month 
could be obtained across ail respondents. 
Since the median was 10 volunteered hour, 
per month and there lJ50 respondents 
with prb^rams in 1978, total estimated 
hours per month is 12,500. Without taking 
into account the many j>rofessional roles 
and responsibilities performed by volun- 
teers, an application of the mininium wage 
of S2.90 per hour would equal 536,250 
monthly. Annually, this would amount to 
$435,000. 



gp^mns with Volunteer Service 

Fifty-four percent of the respondents re^ 
ported VOLUNtEER services in youth 
employinenl program <iunng_ j.9?8, at a 
total estimate of 12,500 hours per month. 

To ascertain if the use of volunteers al- 
ters the type of program or program em- 
phasis, a comparison of the surveys from 
those respondents who reported having 
volunteers involved in their, youth em- 
ployment programs during 1978 (Fi^re 4) 
with all respondents having youth em- 
ployment programs during 1978 (Figure 3) 
was made. 

The results indicated that VOLUN- 
^FFR? were involved in all of the program 
,;alegories identified in 1978 {Figure 3): 
Further, the cqmjjarison revealed that the 
programs in which volunteers served rep- 
resented a higher percentage of programs 
offered in all categories than offered by the 
combined respondents. For example, in 
1978, 45% of al! the respondents reported 
providinj^ CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EDUCATION p.*offams, whereas 60% of 
the respondents with volunteer services 
reported providing CAREER AWARE- 
NESS/EDUCATION programs. Among 
the indications of the thnist of volunteer 
services are programs of LIFE SKILLS 
MANApEMENX UNPAID WORK EX- 
PERIENCE and JOB PREPARATION. 

Reasons for Not Ofleri^ 

Eisploynient-Relatcd -Programs 

For the p^ripd 1975-1977^^ of the 

responding agencies reported that they did 
not offer employment-related programs. 
For 1978, however, there was a modest 
decrease in the number, 5^, and percent- 
age, 31%, of those not offering employ- 
ment-related services. 

Among the reasons given for not includ- 
j' . ^ •'.ployment-related programs in the 
. n . - /locaUy offered »emce$, the m 
hy respondents for both periods indi- 
catec hat it was NOT A PROGRAM 
PRIORITY. NO KNOWN FUNDING 
SOURCES and INSUFFICIENT STAFF 
were two other firequently cited responses 
for the period 1975-1977 and 1978. 

In 1978, eniployment-related pro-am 
beramc somewhat more of a program priorr 
ity and the agencies were more successful 
in getting funding and program develop- 
ment assistance. However, agencies still 
had to contend with an insufficient number 
of staff available for employment-related 
pr<>^;ams. Responses are summarized in 
Table 5. 
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Figure 4— TVpd 
With 



Employment-Retated Prograims Perc 



Career Awareness/Education 
Ufe SkjQs MandQ«rr)ent 
VocationalJob Cottnseftng 
Job Preparafinn 



Assistance in Making 
Transition from School to Work 



Transportatk>n Assistance 

lutonng & Preparation (or 
EmpkFyment-Reteted Exams 




Tkble 5— Reasons R^pondents Di 

Reasons 

Not a Program Priority 

No Known Funding Source 
Insufficient Number of Staff 
No-Prc^ram Deveiopment Assi: 

— Do r ^ot4Cnaw for Sure 

No Boani of Directors-Apptcxv^ 
No Gogmi4mity4<ecd — 
Other 



1975-77 N = 670 



1978 N = 56r 



of Youth Employment Programs 
yoiun^eer S€ryice& 

ytt of R^p ondents 




60% 



28% 



28% 



42% 



I 



13% 



60% 



Six. eigfcit perzcnt of the respondents inr 
Air^-^fi that sjmc form of evaluation of 
the - programs was conducted. Of those 
apcTvaes that had an evaluation pcrfprncd, 
53 ' conducted their own INTERNAL 
E\ • ^lUATION, 2d%_ had an evaluation 
penormed by a FEDERAL/STATE/ 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY 
and only 6% used an OUTSIDE EVALU- 
ATION FIRM. However, 38% of the agen- 
cies said that a written report was avail- 
able, mdicatihg that evaluations probably 
tended to be rather informaL 

Due to the prevalence of funding from 
agency bodgcts for employment-related 
programs, the emphasis on internal evaliia- 
tion is logical. In addition, the lower per- 
centages of FEDERAL/STATE/LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY or OUT- 
SIDE EVALUATION FIRM evaluations 
are also consistentjvith the analysis of the 
source of program monies presented earlier 
in this report. 



71% 



26% 



Fonding 



^^^^^^^^^ 46% 










9% 


1 Not Offer Employment Related Programs 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Respondente 


Respondents 






539r 


509^ 


- - -- 42^ 


36^ 


407r 


45^ 


lance 25^^ 


20^r 








9^ 


89r 


8C^ 
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^"^ WtiPrifatt^Yoatfa^nipioymeR^PrQ^^ 

6 procnts data regarding tht propor- 
loirof money expended by theagcicies for 
>°7S eiitplpyixicnt-rc3ated programs ac- 
cording to the source of funding. Because 
an. agency coudd have had niore thsm one 
source of funding for its en^loymentr 
relaied prograans, the percentages total 
rnore than l_009«. 

The dataclGO-iy indicate that the prixnary 
source of funding wis the .AGENCIES' 
OWN BUDGETS. Aithougli most respon- 
dents chedccd more than cme source of 
funding, 61% indicated that their OWN 
BUrGET supported, many of their youth 
cmplbyrncat programs. The next most fre- 
quently indicated source (449?) was CETA 
TITLE ILIII or ly monies. Other than the 
above two categoric of teding sources, 
the remaming categodes were inftequcmtly 
checked by the respondents. Only 99c of 
the respondent's monies came from a 
UNITED WAY (SPECIAL GRANT), 8% 
from the LOCAL BUSINESS COMMU- 
NITY, 79r each from STATE FU?^S and 
PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS, and 6% each 
from CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS and CTTY 
FUNDS: Less ihan5% of the respondents 
indicated each of the foUowing sources of 
monev: STATE. COUNTY. L:^A.A;. 
TITLE XX. HEW sources or CORPORA- 
TIONS or CORPORATE FOUNDA- 
TIONS. Seven- penocnt of the respondents 
listed an OTHER source. In gcnetal, these 
data reflect a divorsified but Jow-]evcl fund- 
ing jjattcm by the memfer affiliates for 
youth employment programs. 



Thbte 6— Fiinding Source for Employment-Related Programs 



Range of Money Expended 







Percent of 


Pferoentof . 






Respondents 


Respoiddents with 


z_ Fundiii^ Source 






Funding Plans 


- -Az^'" ^ >-BiM^t 




61% 


- 


0 




44% 




46% 


Un: - ^pxao^ Grant) 


9% 




15% 


Lo- ess Conamuniiy 


8% 




17% 


Ci ^ C?-^ 




6% 




18% 


Pr. V ndatioirs 




7% 




18% 


Ccif ' ns or Garporaic 








Fc is- 




11% 




9% 


Sialc HLLnUi (Non CETA or 








Title XX) 




- l^c 




7% 


County Funds (Non CETA or 








Title XX) 




4% 




6% 


City Funds (Non CETA or Title XX) 


6% 




7% 


L.E.A.A. 




4% 




7%_ 


Title XX 




4% 




5% 


HEW 




1% 




4% 


Vocadomal Rrh.ihliitRrion — 


^- 




2^ 


-Other 




-- -^I^ 
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Table 7--Kange of Money Expended by The Respondents in 1978 According to 


_ Funding (All figures are percent oTrspondents) 






S5.6bo or 


$5,001* 


$25,001* 


550,001- $100,001 


Funding Sources 


None Less 


$25,000 


$50,000 


5100,000 or more 


Agency Budget 


39 40 


16 


- 3 


1 ^ 


CETA. Title II, 










III or IV 


56 20 


18 


3 


0 2 


United Way 










(Special Grant) 


9! 4 _ 


_ 3 


I 


0 J^- - 


Local Business 










Gommumtv 


91 7 


1 




0 0 


Civic/Scrvice Oub— 


—94 7 


0 


0 


0 0 


Private Foundations 


93 5 


2 


0 


0 0 


Corporations or 










Corporate Foundations 


96 3 


1 


0 


0 0 


State Funds (non 










—CETA or Title XX) - 


93 4 


-) 


4- 


— 4J- — 0 


City Funds (hon 










CETA or Title XX) 


94 3 


1 


0 


0 0 


County (non CETA 










or Title XX) 


96 3 


1 


G 


0 0 


L.E.A,A._ 


% 2 




0 


r 0 




96 3 


I 


0 


0 0 


HEW 


99 I 


- 0 


— 0 


4) - -0— 


Other - — 


92 5 


1 


0 


0 0 


Table S^Money Expended for Employinent C^lAipd Prngraim 




Percent of PfeitMit of 


Percent of 




Re^wndents Respondents 


Respondents 


Aifj^nfif of Motigy 


1975 




1976 


1977 


No Money 


20% 




-15% 


14% 


^UOOO-SS^ 


51% 


- ^% 


50% 


-$5,0ai--$25,«0 


21% 




34% 


26% 


^25,001-550,000 


— 3% 




4% 


5% 


$50,001 -$100,000 


2% 




2% 


2% 


$100,000 or more 


3% 




3% 


3% 



Table 7 presents the source of funding and 
the range of money expended by the rc- 
spojidents for youth cmpjoymemt programs 
in 1978, 

With regard to Table 7, except for their 
pwn Agency budgets and some CETA 
monies, most (9\%^9^c) of the respon- 
dents reported not receiving money, for 
their cmploynnent-rclated programs from 
any other possible funding sources. 
Further, when agencies did receive money 
from any of the funding sources, that 
amount tended to be small, usually less 
than 525.600, 

Table, 8 illustrates how much money the 
respondents expended for employment- 
related programs in 1975, 1976 and 1977. 
The data are consistent from year to y<Mi^^ 
however, a slight increase in the amount of 
"Roncy c^P^nded each year is indicated. 
This increase can be observed in several 
ways. First, there was a reduction, over 
three years, of agencies expending no 
money on employment- relied programs 
and second, there was a slight decrease in 
agencies expending a small amount of 
money ($1,000 to $5,000), It is difficult to 
judge the role inflation plays in these 
figures; howcven all things being equal, in- 
flation would cause pan of these slight an- 
creases to occur. 

Another important factor influencing tlac 
slight monetary increases is the number 
of local member affiliates offering 
employment-related programs. As preyi- 
P^^sly JnenDoji^^ has been a sDcady 
increase of affiliates offering employment- 
related programs over the past four years. 

Although specific dollar amounts were 
not available, tfiicre appears to have been 
an increase in nnoney expanded on youth 
employment programs over the four years 
covered in the survey. 



Commiij^ty Invoivt^'Mt 

A question of central importance isi To 
what acTmt were the respondents involved 
wtih ' i^fr comm ''' 7^^^^* 

nirtj* developing or implementing em- 
ploytnent-related pro-^rarns for youth? 
In t^ie 9, a divereified piaurc of the re- 
sponses IS presented. In generalv the 
affiiiaies were involved with a variety of 
rublic and private conununity agendcs in 
plaraing and Jmplem 
related prograns. Of all community agen> 
cics, CETA PRIME SPONSORS are the 
orgmiizations with -which the respondents 
were most involved. Forty-five percent in- 
dicated that ihcy were INVOLVED lo 
VERY INYOLVED with CETA PRIME 
SPONSORS in planning, developing or im- 
plementing employment-related programs 
for youth. Thirtv-eighi percent said they 
were INVOLVED to VERY INVOLVED 
with the SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. Between 20% and 28% indi- 
cated thaubey wcre lN VOLVEp or VERY 
INVOLVED with EMPLOYMENT SER- 
VICES AGENCIES. OTHER YOUTH 
SERVING ORGANIZATIONS, the 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY or COL- 
LEGES and UNIVERSITIES. Almost NO 
INVOLVEMENT indicated for the 
PRIVATE^AGENCIES in the community 
CIVIC/SERVICES ORGANIZATIONS 
or with ORGANIZED LABOR. 



Future Pn^r&ms 

f brojccBons 

Forty-three percent of the respondents 
who had Yomh Employment-Related Pro^ 
grai^ jn J?I? indic^ increase 
iheir programming imhxsarea in the future. 
Fifty percent bad plamsto maintain the cur- 
rent level of progrzucn services, while less 
than 2% planned any decrease in emphasis 
orefFort. Of those respondents who had no 
Youth Employment-Related FVc^rams in 
1978, 37% indicated pians id become in- 
volved in sucii programs in the future. The 
pictu re appears quite clear. A majority of 
ri^pondents with programs in 1978 will 
cilhcr tacrease their involvement in youth 
ctnployment-r^tceprograms, or maintain 
thdr current level of involvenicnt. |n the 
future, many resix>rade0ts who had no 1978 
programs in this area plan to become 
involved. 



TaMe 9— To What Extent Vytes TTie Respondc^^ Other Agencies 

in The Hannii|g, Deve^ of Gurrent 
Empioyiiient^Related Pn^rans for Yonthr 



— Cocimimity Involvenicnt 





Very 
involved 








Not 
Involved 


Agendas 


1 


2 


3 


4 








Per^t of Rfispondents- 




CETA Prime Sponsors 




\5</c 


18^- 


-9%- 


- 29^- 


Employment Services Agencies 


10^ 


\0% 


22% 


-18^ 


40C^ 


OlberYouth^rving Organization! 


\37c 


\5% 


24% 


16%- 


- 32-%-- 


Private Agencies — 


4% 


S% 


14% 


16% 


58% 


Business Gommunity 


\2% 


15% 


22% 


15% 


40% 


Schools &.Edy«itiotsal System 


im 


20% 


22% 


10% 


30% 


College & Umversities 





15% 


21% 


17% 


35% 


Organized Labor 


1% 


3% 


7% 


12% 


78% 


Ci\'ic/Scrvice Organizations 


6% 


11% 


21% 


18% 


44% 



Tkblc 10— Fntore^Program ElaDS 





Percentof All 




Respondent Who 


Ijypcsof PrograHiS 


Plan Future Programs 


Career Awareness/Education - 


50% 


Life Skills Management- 


27% 


Vocational Job Coup^iing 


21% 


Job Preparation 


31% 


Assistance in Making Transition from School to Work — 


22% 


Transportation Assistance 


5% 


Tutoring & Preparation for Employment-Related Exams 


10% 


Unpaid Work Experience 


^3% 


Paid Work Experience 


-51% — 


- Supportive Services 


19% 


' Job Traiiung 


31% 


Job Placement 


17% 


Other 


7% 



Types of Future Prc^rams 

Table 10 represents the future programming 
emphases for all respondents planning to 
have employment-related programs for 
youth in the next twelve months. The pat- 
tern is similar to the emphases placed on 
the programmii^ for youth employment 
pro-ams seen in the previous four years, 
in essence, the respondents who plan to 
have programs will emphasize both PAID 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCES 
and CAREER AWARENESS/EDU- 
CATION. Other areas of emphasis will 
include LIFE SKILLS MANAGE- 
MENT, JOB PREPARATION, JOB 
TRAINING and VOCATIONAL JOB 
COLT^SELING. 
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Sources of Future Funds. 

As can be seen in Table 6, a large percent- 
age (46%) of the agencies plan to seek 
monies from CETA (Tide I L III or IV) for 
future employment-related programs^ This 
emphasis upon seeking CETA monies is 
consistent with previous ( 191S\ efforts of 
the agencies. When compared with the 
1978 funding pattern, xhc respondents indi- 
cated that there will be increased effort to 
obtain monies from all funding sources, 
with the greatest increase directed. toward 
obtaining finandal support from PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS, LOCAL CIVIC/ 
SERVICE CLUBS, the LOCAL BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY and UNITED WAY 
(SPECIAL GRANT). Other than CETA, 
the emphasis is clearly upon seeking 
monies from N0N-(30VERN MENTAL 
sources. 



S mu i iia i y 



Ttertecn member agencies of the National 
A&seaibly of National Voluntary Health 
and Social Weifare Organizations, Inc. 
have joined together to form the National 
Ceilabdratidn for Youth. Eleven of the 
agencies. are. the focus of this survey and 
are listed below in alphabetical order. 

American Red Cross-Yootli Services 
Boy Scouts of America 
Boys* Clubs^ of America 
Camp Ftre, Inc. 
4-H Youth Programs 
Future Homemakcrs of America 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
Girls Clubs of America 
National Board of Y.M.C.A.s 
National Board of Y.W.C. A: of 
theU.S.A- 

United Neighborhood Centers 
of America 

As a part of the contract from the De- 
partment of Labor (Contract #99-8- 191 5- 
? >-48), a survey was to be conducted of the 
local youth serving j^ncies affiliated with 
these member organizations. The purpose 
of the survey was to determine io what 
degree and in what w^y the agencies were 
involved in providing employment-related 
programs for youth. 

Development of The Yooth Employment 
Program Survey 

Ojl P<5i^cmbcr 15, I97S. ihe National As- 
sembl' contracted Behavior Associates to 
conduct the survey of the local member 
affiliarss of eleven of the participating 
member agencies of the National Collab- 
oration for Youth. The projxjsed survey 
questioms were reviewed by the Project's 
Advisory Committee for input and modifi- 
caiion. The 5aggestions and recom- 
mendaiiions were incorporated, into a field- 
test version of the survey. Three local 
af^Iiate^ of each of the eleven member 
agMcies were sent copies of the field-test 
version and a letter rcquestiing them to 
cvniiuaie the survey from a asers view- 
point. Gf the33 field- test surveys mailed to 
the local affiliates, 20 were returned. Input 
gained from the field-test of the survey was 
incorporated into the final version of the 
Youth Employment Survey. 



The Survey Sample 

The Survey was sent to each organization s 
corporate unit, defined as the unit respjan- 
sible for program services and administra- 
tion oyer a territorial jurisdiction as con- 
tracted or chartered by ihe National Or- 
ganization. Expending upon tht size of the 
population, either a random sample was 
selected or the total sample was used. Jhe 
Survey was conducted in two phas-es. Dur- 
ingPhase I; 3,508 surveys were mailed and 
1 '005 were returned completed. In hopes of 
increasing the return rate. Phase II was 
implemented. During this Phase, a second 
survey form was sent to the hbnrespon- 
dents in Phase I. In some instances, sample 
sizes were increased as a result of mailing 
list corrections. The total number of sur- 
veys mailed during Phase I and Phase II 
was 4,9i^. The total number of surveys 
returned was 1,816, which constitutes a 
440r return rate. 



Youth Served in Employment-Related 
Programs 

The respondents reported that a total of 
287,992 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employmeni-related programs during 
1978. This participation represents a na- 
tional median of 35 youth per program. The 
majority (61%) of the youth were MALE, 
while 39^ were FEMALE. _The youth 
were predominately WHITE (69':r), 
BLACK/AFRO-AMERICAN {21%) and 
HISPANIC {5%) and lived primarily in the 
SUBURBAN (34%) and URBAN (28%) 
^reM^J^prty-two percent of the youth lived 
in families with annual incomes between 
SI 0.000 and SI 9,999, 36% of the youth had 
families with annual incomes below 
SI 0.000 per year, while 21% had families 
with incomes above S20.0(X) annually. 

The Youth Employment Programs 
1975—1978 

A total cf 4^737 ^parate arid distinct vouth 
employment-related programs were of- 
fered in 1978. Of this total, 41% operated 
only daring the summer. The mean number 
of programs offered was 4 per respondent 
while the median was 2. A totai of 5.923 
employment-related programs, for youth 
was reported for the 1975- 1977 period. 
Summer-only programs comprised 44% of 
^^^^ • '"A^re sti ngly, the total n um ber of 
programs offered in 1978 approached the 
total nufnb^r oft^red during the previous 
three-year period. 



IV'pes of Programs Offered 

The data indicate that each agency basi- 
cally emphasized the same program areas 
in 1978 as it did between 1975-1977. The 
most freq^uentiy_ offered programs, were 
PAID or UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE 
and CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCA- 
TION. The programs that received some- 
what less of an emphasis were JOB 
TRAINING, JOB PREPARATION, LIFE 
SKILLS MANAGEMENT. VOCA- 
TIONAL JOB COUNSELING. SUP- 
PORTIVE SERVICES and ASSISTANCE 
IN MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK. 



CETA Sopporfed Programs - 

This survey reveals that a lai^e percentage 
(54%) of the local member affiliates of the 
eleven National Youth Serving Organiza- 
tions have youth employment programs 
supported by CETA (Title IL III or IV) 
funds. These programs varied greatly in 
content and foCus but tended to emphasize 
the experiential aspects of the world of 
work, preparation and training for em- 
ployment and job placement. 

An equal distribution of male and female 
youth participated in the various CETA 
programs. Forty -five percent of the youth 
in CETA programs were WHITE, 37% 
BLACK/A:-RO-AMERICAN and 14% 
HISPANIC. When compared with all pro- 
grams, C ETA programs s howed an in- 
crease in females and ethnic minority group 
participation. _ 

_ Next to Agency budgets, CETA was the 
largest supporter of youth employment 
programs for the respondents. It appears 
that CETA has provided the means to in- 
crease the number of employment-related 
programs over the past four years. 
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Community Involvement 

Community organizations with which the 
respondents were most involved were 
CETA PRIME SPONSORS, with 45% in- 
dicating that they were INVOLVED to 
VERY INVOLVED with CETA PRIME 
SPONSORS in planning, developing and 
implementing employment-related pro- 
grams for youth. Thirty-eight percent said 
they were INVOLVED to VERY IN- 
VOLVED with SCHOOLS and EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS while 20%-28% indi- 
Gated that thev werelNVOl^ED or VERY 
INVOLVED with EMPLOYMENT SER- 
VICES AGENCIES. OTHER YOUTH 
SERVING ORGANIZATIONS. THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY or COL- 
LEGES and UNIVERSITIES. 

Fondii^ for Yonth E mployment Pn^rams 

Sixty-one percent of the respondents indi- 
cated that their youth employment pro- 
grams were supported by their rcgulsu- 
operating budget* The next most frequently 
indicated source of funds (44%) was CETA 
(Title II. Ill or IV): Other than these two 
categories of funding sources, the remain- 
ing categories were infrequently indicated. 

Range of Money Expended 

The respondents reported that the monies 
they received from any ft'nd^ng source 
tended to be rather smalL usually less than 
S25.(X)0. Although sr^cific dollar amounts 
were not available, there appears to have 
been an increase in money expended in 
youth employment programs over the four 
years covered in the survey. 



Program Stag ^ 

A total of 48.22? VOLUNTEERS and 
n.259 PAID STAFF were involved in the 
employment-related programs in 1978. The 
median number of hoars per month de- 
voted to the cnipjoy^ment-rclatcd jjrograms 
per VOLUNTEER was 10. while the me- 
dian number per PAID STAFF was 49. 
Using the minimum wage of S2.90. a total 
monthly dollar value contributed by 
VOLUNTEERS would be S36.250. Annu- 
ally this would amount to $435 .(XX). 

Program Evaluation 

Sixty-eight percent of the respondents in- 
dicated that some form of evaluation of 
their programs was conducted. Fifty-three 
percent performed their OWN INTER- 
NAL EVALUATION. 20% had an eval- 
uation performed by a FEDERAL/ 
STATE/LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCY, and 6% indicated using an 
OUTSIDE EVALUATION FORM. Of the 
6S% who indicated that some form of 
evaluation was conducted. 38% indicated 
that a written report was available. 



Rosens for Not Oflering 
Employment-Related Pn^grams 

In the period 1975-1977. 37*^ of the re- 
sponding agencies reported that they did 
not offer employment-related programs. 
For 1978. 31^ of the respondents indicated 
not offering employment-related services. 
Among the reasons given for not having 
emplbyrtnt-rclated programs, the major- 
ity of the respondents indicated that it was 
NOT A PROGRAM PRIORITY. NO 
KNOWN FUNDING SOURCES and IN- 
SUFFICIENT STAFF were the two other 
most frequently cited responses. In addi- 
tion, for 6 of the 8 categories there was a 
decreasie^in the percent of respondents so 
indicating those categories between 
1975-1977 and 1978. 



FutureJPrograms 

Forty-three percent of the respondents 
who had youth employment-related pro- 
grams iii 1978 indicated plans to increase 
their programming in this area. 50Cr_ had 
plans to maintain the current level of prcH 
gram services, while less t.han 2^ plan any 
decrease in emphasis. Of those respon- 
dents who had no youth employment- 
related programs in 1978. 37% indicated 
plaris to become involved in such programs 
in the future. 

Types of Future Programs 

In essence, the respondents who anticipate 
having: programs in the future plan to 
emphasize both PAID and UNPAID 
WORK EXPERIENCES and CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION. Other 
areas of emphasis will include LIFE 
SKILLS MANAGEMENT. JDB PREP- 
ARATION. JOB TRAINING and VO- 
CATIONAL JOB COUNSELING 

Sources of Future Funds 

Forty-six percent of the rcsppndenis plan 
to seek monies from CETA (TITLE V. Ill 
or IV) for future employment-related pro- 
grams. The respondents also indicated that 
there will be increased effort in obtaining 
monies from all funding sources, with the 
greatest increase in effort directed toward 
PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS. LOCAL 
CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS, the LOCAL 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY and UNITED 
WAY (SPECIAL GRANT). 



YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
rapGRAMS: A Sorvcy of 
National Youth Serving Organizations 



CoDtoits - 



Arn«ican Red Crass Youth Services 22 

Boys' Clabs of America 25 

Boy Scouts of America 24 

Camp Fire, Inc. 33 

4-8 Youth Programs V 

Future Homcmakcrs of America 40 

Girls Clubs of America 43 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 46 

National Board of YMCAs 50 

National Board of the YWCA of 

theU.S.A. 54 
United _Nei^lx)rhppd 

Centers of America 58 



Survey Report Presentations 



Sample Size and Return Rate 

Youth 
Youth Served 

Youth Served in Employment-Related 
Pro-ams 

•Youth Served in Agency Supported and 
CETA Supported ftograms _ 
•Youth Served By Major U.S. Regions 

Program 

Youth Employment Programs 1975- 

1978 _ 
^Vpcs pf Programs Offered 
•Employment Programs for Inner City* 

Urban, Suburban and Rural Youth 
•Employment Programs By Major U.S. 

Regions 

•Employment Programs Supported by 
Agency Budgets and CETA Budgets 

Program Funding 
Funding for Youth Employment 
Programs 

Future Program Plans 

Types of Programs 

Source of Funds 
Appendices 

Appendix A Tables 

Appendix B U.S. Regions 

•Thoc presentations arc the resalts of cross 
tabulations. In some instances (ARY-YS« 4-H 
FHA, CCA, and UNCA), the number of _rc- 
sponses-was too small to develop meaningful 
interpretations and the findings are not included. 



American Red Cross Ycnth Services 



The aims of the Amen'can Red Cross arc to 
improve the quality of hu mam life and en- 
hance individuaJ seif-rejiance and concern 
for others. It works toward these aims 
through national and chapter services gov- 
erned and directed by volunteers. Ameri- 
can Red Cross services help people avoid 
emergencies, prepare for emergencies and 
cope with them when they occur. 

To accomplish its aims, the Red Cross 
provides volunteer blood services to a large 
segment of the nation, conducts commu- 
nity services and, as mandated by its Con- 
gressional Charter, serves as an indepen- 
dent medium of voluntary relief and com- 
munication between the American people 
and their armed forces: maintains a system 
of locaL national and international disaster 
preparedness and relief; and assists the 
government of the United States to meet 
humanitarian treaty commitments. 

Through Youth Services young people 
serve others us Red Cross volunteers or 
participate in Red Cross programs in 
schools or out of school. Across the coun- 
try. Red Cross chapters offer a wide variety 
of programs for both elementary and sec- 
ondary age youth. 

Elementary school programs focus on 
service to others, health and safety, and 
International and intercultural relation- 
ships. Through first 2ud, water safety and 
child care courses, young people Icam and 
practice health and safety rules. They de- 
velop concern for the environment, good 
nutrition and accident prevention. Through 
the Red Cross, young people help to al- 
leviate the loneliness of the elderly by 
""adopting \ grandparents an by sharing 
creative materials, companionship, and 
talents with the hospitalized, the hand- 
icapped, and the aged. They become ac- 
quainted with youth in other parts of the 
United States and overseas through varied 
means of communication. 

For junior and senior high school age 
young people, the Red Cross provides an 
opportunity for action-oriented school and 
community projects in hospitals, nursing 
homes, preschool centers, recreation sites, 
and in blood donor recruitment. In-school 
projects include **adopting'' community 
agencies and meeting their si>eci5c needs, 
providing services as a part of schoolwork 
or CO ursc req uirc mcnls , and pro moti ng 
health and safety programs for the student 
body and the conimumty. _Yqung people 
learn and practice leadership and other im- 
portant skills through participation in a 
number of volunteer experiences and train- 
ing activities. 



R^lts of The Youth Employment 

Program Survey — 

American Red Crosis Youth Servics^ 

Sample Size aod Return Rate 

A total of 188 corporate units was sur- 
veyed. The total responses for Phase 1 & II 
was 70; i.e^ a 37% return of the total sur- 
veys mailed. 

Cross Tabulation 

To add depth to the Youth Employment 
Survey results, several cross tabulations 
were performed on the data. In order for 
cross tabulations to have meaning they 
must be based upon a relatively large sam- 
ple of survey respondents. 

In the case of American Red Cross Youth 
Services, the number of respondents for 
each cross tabulation was too small to 
allow meaningful interpretation. A criter- 
ion was established that the cross tabula- 
tion response rate must be at least 25% of 
the total number of respondents Jbr each 
cross tab. There were no cross tabulations 
wh»ch reached this criterion, and the find- 
ir.|^ for the following cross tabulations are 
not presented: 

Youth Served in Agency Supported and 
CETA Supported Programs 

Youth Served by Major U.S. Regions 

EmpJoymcnt Programs for INNER 
CITY, URBAN, SUBURBAN and 
RURAL Youth 

Employment Programs by Major U.S. 
Regions 

Employment Programs Supported by 
Agency Budgets and CETA Budgets 



Youth 



Youth Served 

American Red Cross Youth Services offer a 
wide ran^ of services to youth and their 
families. In ordcr to identify the geographic 
area served by the organizations and the 
geographic sources for the youth recruited 
for all programs and services, the following 
question was asked: 

Please tell us what percent of the youth. 

which your agency sen-es. reside in the 

following areas: Inner City, Urban, 

Suburban and Rural? 

The resfxjn^ lb this question indicated 
that the respondents recruit and serve 
youth on a fairly even distribution from 
each of the fourgeographic areas served by 
these agencies. 




There was hb wbrking definition for the 
listed geographic areas, so replies >vcre 
subject to individual Jntcn>rctatibns. Tal^^^ 
i presents the percentage of youth 5erved 
by the respondents across the four . geo- 
graphic a.-eas. The majority of the 
respondents indicated that they did not 
serve youth residing in the RURAL areas, 
while the SUBURBAN areas seemed to 
have the highest percentage of youth 
served (70^). 

Youth Served in Employment-Related 
Programs 

The respondems reported that a :ptal of 
7,937 youth participated in a wide variety 
?f employment-related progranis during 
1978. This |»rtici patio n represents a mean 
of 156 youth per program: however, the 
median of 70 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
level. 

In Figure 1, the characteristics of the 
youth participants arc presented. A -major- 
ity (74^) of the youth were FEMALE, 
while (27^) were MALE. 
_ !n tcnps oj" cjhac characteristics, the 
data indicate that the youlh were predomi- 
nately WHITE (689^). The proportion of 
other ethnic/cultural groups Js as follows: 
BLACKyAFRO-AMERICAN (23%), 
HISPANIC (4%), ASIAN (3^), NATIVE 
AMERICANi.5^),OTHER(2C^).lnaddi- 
lion, the youth in employment related pro- 
grams tended to reside primarily jn SUB- 
URBAN (^) and URBAN (26^) areas. 
Twenty-two p)erceni of the youth were re- 
ported living in INNER CFIT areas, and 
only 5^ were reported living in RURAL 
areas. 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
programs? The respondents reported serv- 
ing only a small percent, of special needs 
youth: i.e., YOUTH OFFENDERS (1^), 
STATUS OFFENDERS (1%), LEARN- 
ING DISABLED (.5%) and PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED (.5^). 

Family income data revealed that 557c of 
the youth lived in families with annual in- 
comes between $10,(KX) and Si 9,999, 22Cf 
of the youth had families with annual in- 
comes below $10,000 per year, while 24Cf 
had families with incomes above 520,000 
annually. 
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Figure 1 — Characteristics of tbe Partid^ts 
in the Youth Employment Programs an 1978 



Sex 



Percent of Youth Served 



27% 



Female 



Ethnjoty 



Native American 
Black/ AfrD^Amcncan 
Hispanic 
Asian/Oriental 
Wfhite 



Omer I 2% 




74% 



68% 



Special Needs i 

YOiOt) Offenders | 1% 
Statui Offenders I i% 
Physically Hang ca pped | :5% 
Learning DtsatM I :5% 




Family Annual Income 

0-$4^ 

$1 0.000^1 9.d99 
^.000-29.999 
S30.000-Abi>« 



20% 



jj^l>s of Progrmas Offered 

^f^ot types <^^^^ wen ^^fP^redto the 

yimth? The data presented in Figure 2 show 
^hc ty|>cs of employment-related pr ograms 
that have been offered by respondents over 
the past four years. The data sre highly 
consistent between 1975- 1977 and 1978 
and indicate that the American Red Cross 
Youth Services basically emphasized the 
same program areas in 1978 as they did 
t>ctween 1975-1977. However, there are 
some exceptions. There was a moderate 
increase from 1975-1977 and 1978 in the 
percent of respondents offering VOCA- 
TIONAL COUNSELING. TUTORING 
SERVICES, PAID WORK EXPERI- 
ENCE and JOB PLACEMENT. In add i- 
? "PI' was a large decrease in the 
number of respondents pn^viding UNPAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE. The most fre- 
quently offered programs were PAID 
or UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE, 
and CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCA- 
TION. Other areas emphasizcd to a lesser 
degree were JOB TRAINING, JOB 
PREPARATION, LI FE^ SKILLS MAN- 
AGEMENT, VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSELING, SUPPORTIVE SER- 
VICES and ASSISTANCE IN MAKING 
THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO 
WORK. Infrequently emphasLccd .areas 
were TUTORING and PREPARATION 
for EMPLOYMENT-RELATED EXAMS 
and TRANSPORTATION ASSISTANCE. 



4% 



Programs 



Youth Employment Programis 197S—1978 

T**c jnConn^bn presented in this section 
represents data about the respondent's 
Youth Employment Pn^rams. Information 
about 1978 programs is presented first and, 
when important, comparisons with 1975- 
1977 programs are made. 

A total of 201 separate and distinct youth 
employmeht-related programs was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979. 175 of these pro- 
gram services were still being offered to 
youth. Of the total reported. 88 operated 
only during the sunimer. The mean number 
of programs offered was 4 per respondent, 
however, the median was two. 



For the 1975-1977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total nf 262 
employment-related programs for youth. 
Summer-only programs comprised 43*^ of 
the total. By <»mj>aring the number of pro- 
pams offered between 1975 and 1977(262) 
with those offcrird in 1978 (201), it can be 
seen that the number of programs offered in 
I978_al9ne approached the number offered 
during the previous three-year period, con- 
stituting a rather dramatic increase in the 
availability of youth employment pro- 
grams. 

In addition, it should be rioted that oyer 
the past four years there has been a stable 
^lightly increasing number of 
employment-related programs for youth. 
ln_l?75'_**_rcsj>ondents reported expend- 
ing money on such programs, the number 
decreased to 43 in _l?76 ar?d 1977 and in- 
creased to 57 in 1978: 1978 demonstrated 
the most dramatic increase. 
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Program Fandii^ 



ARC-YS 



F^nre 2 — Tv*pes of Emplovinent-Related Programs 
Offered in 1975^1977 and in 19 78 



F^mrfing far Vnwf h Fmplnyi 



Table ? presents data regarding the propor- 
tion of. money, expended by the respon- 
dents for 1978 emplqymrat-relaied prcP 
grams according to the source of funding. 
Because a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
employment-related programs, the per- 
centages total more than 1009^. 

The data clearly indicate that theprLmary 
source of funding was^ ihc AGENCIES' 
OWN BUDGETS. Fifty-four percent of 
the respondents indicated that their OWN 
BUEKjET supported their youth employ- 
ment pn^grams, while the next most fre- 
quently indicated source (339^) was CETA 
(TITLE IK III or IV) monies. Other than 
the above two caiegbrie s of fu nd in g 
sources, the remaining cai^ories were in- 
frequently checked by the respondents: 
Only 7% of the monies came from CITY 
FUNDS,^% from UNITED WAY ( SPE- 
CIAL GRANT), 3% each from CIVIC/ 
SERVICE CLUBS and HEW Two percejii 
P^^^ thc respondents indicated each oT the 
following sources of money: COUNTY, 
L.E.A.A., TITLE XX, LOCAL BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY and PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS. Sixteen percent of the 
respondents listed an OTHER source. In 
general, these data reflect a diversified but 
low-level funding pattern. 



Future Program Plans 



lypes of Employment Programs 

Table 3 represents the future programming 
emphases for all respondents planning id 
have employment-related programs for 
youth in the next twelve months. The j)ai- 
tem is similar to the emphases placed on 
the programming for youth employment 
programs seen in the previous four years. 
In essence, the respondents who plan to 
have programs will emphasize both PAID 
and -UNPAID WOkK EXPEJilENCES 
AND CAREER AWARENESS/ED- 
UCATION. Other- areas, of emphasis 
will include SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, 
LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT JOB 
TRAINING, JOB PREPARATION and 
ASSISTANCE IN MAKING THE 
TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO 
WORK. The largest increase in emphasis 
between 1978 and the future wUlije in the 
area of SUPPORTIVE SERVICES and 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE. 



Emptoyme nt-Related Prog rams Percent of Respondents 



Career Awareness/ 

Pflf irgtmn 



Ute Sams Management 
Vocational Job Counsefing 
Job Preparation 



Assistance in Making 
Transition from School to Work 



Trsispona^ Assistance 



-- Tutoring A Preparafionfer 
Emptoyment-Related Exams 



Unpaid Work Experience 
Paid Work Experience 
Supportive Services 
Jsi Training 
Job Placemerrt 
Other 




80% 



1975-1977 (n = 49) 



1978 {n = 57; 



Source of Future Funds 



As can be seen in Table 4, a large percent- 
age (43%) of the respondents plan to seek 
monies from CETA (Title II, III or iV) for 
future employment-related programs. This 
emphasis upon seeking CETA monies is 
consistent with previous (1978) efforts of 
the respondents. When compared with the 
1978 funding pattern, the respondents indi- 
cated that there will be increased effort to 
obtain monies from all funding sources 
with the greatest increase in obtaining fi- 
nancial support from PRIVATE FOUN- 
DATIONS, fcOCAt CIVIC/SEJIVICE 
CLUBS, the LOCAL BUSINESS COM- 
MUNITY and L.E:A:A: Other than CETA 
and L.E.A.A. the emphasis is clearly 
upon seeking monies from NON-GOV- 
ERNMENTAL sources. 
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Boys* Clubs of America 



With a special concern for boys from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds, t>'pifiod by cul- 
tural, spiritual and social as well as eco- 
nomic deprivation. Boys* Clubs provide 
youth: 

• Daily access to facilities and programs 
oh ia voluntary basis. 

- Professional leadership which under- 
stands auid truly cares about the stress- 
es of growing up. 

• Advocates and spokesmen who ad- 
dress the critical issues facing them. 

• Programs which are developed to meet 
their needs and interests. 

• Varied and diversified experiences 
which have an impact on their lives. 

Boys' Clubs in 50 States, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands currently serve 
U 190,694 youth. The total Club staff in- 
clude rr e than 68 J25 adults, youth and 
voluntc . with nearly 97,000 individuals 
scrying on the Boards of Directors and 
similar support groups. Twenty-seven per- 
cent (27%) of the members are fourteen and 
oven thirty-four percent (34%) are from 
eleven through thirteen and thirty-eight 
percent (38%) are ten and under. Foi :y-six 
percent (46%) are from single parent homes 
and forty-four percent (44%) come from 
families with incomes under $8,000 per 
year. Annual operating expenditures for 
Boys' Club services exceed S109.000.000 
per year; 

Through its NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS in New York City an^. eight 
Reg!jnal Offices. Boys' Clubs of America 
provides direct consultative services to 
local Boys' Clubs in Management Services: 
'^gram Development: Professional Man- 
power Development: Advocacy and Uban 
Focus; Ccmmunicatibns and Marketing: 
Resource Development: Board Relations: 
as well as providing commum'ties assist- 
ance in establishing new Boys' Ciubs. 

The primary mission of the Boys' Clubs 
of America is to assure and enhance the 
quality of life for boys as participating 
memt^rs of a richjy diverse urban society. 

Programs in local Boys' Clubs are de- 
signed to stress objectives in* citi^nship 
education: leadership development: skill 
development: health and fitness: prepara- 
tion for leisure: personal adjustnient and 
development of individual potential: 
educaubhal-vbcaubnal motivation: inter- 
group understanding: value development: 
sense of community: enriching family and 
community life. Programs for youth cur- 
rently receiving emphasis include: Youth 
Employment: Health Services and Educa- 
tion: DeJin^ueacy Prevention: Youth 
Leadership Development: Alcohol Abuse 
Prevention and Education for Parenthood. 



in the Yoath Employment Programs in 1978 





Percent Youth Served 


Sex 

Mate 






_ _ _ Female 


^^^^B 21% 


Ethnicity 

Native American 
B^ack/ Afro-American 
Hispanic 
Asian/Oriental 
White 


L 

IM 

1 

BH^^^^^^^H <3% 

j 1% 


Special Needs 

Youth Offenders 
Sta&:s Offenders 
Physically HancScapped 
Learhirtg DtsabNd 


■ 8% 

H 5% 

■ 7% 


Geographic Areas 

Inner City 
Suburban 
Urt)an 
Rural 


I^^H^^^^^^^H 47% 
j^^^H 18% 
^^^^^^H 30% 

■ 6% 


Family Annual Income 

0-$4.999 
S5.000-9J99 
SlO.000-19^ 
S20.00O-29^ 
S30.00O-Above_ 


^^^I^H 25% 
■^^■^^^^^^^1 52% 
^^^H 19% 

1 3% 

1 1% 



Results of The Youth Employment 
Program Survey — 
Boys* Clubs of America 



Sample Size and Return Rate 

A tot;»l of 300 corporate units was sur- 
veyed. The total response for Phase I & II 
was 209: i.e., 70% return of the total sur- 
veys mailed. 



Youth 



Youth Served 

Boys' Clubs of America offer a wide range 
of services to youth. In order to identify the 
geographic area served by the organization 
and the geographic sources of the youth 
recruited forall programs and services, the 
following question was asked: 
Please tell us what percent of the youth, 
which your agency serves, reside in the 
following areas: Inner City, Urban, 
Suburban and Rural? 



There was no working definition for the 
listed geo^phic areas, so replies were 
subject to incliyidual interpretations. The 
response to this quesdon indicated that the 
respondents recruit and serve youth in pre- 
dominately INNER CITY (60%) and 
URBAN (55%) areas. Figure 1 presents the 
percentage of youth served by the respon- 
dents across the four geographic areas. The 
majbrity (62%) of the respondents indi- 
cated that they did not serve youth residing 
in the RURAL areas. 

Youth Served in Employment-Rekited 
Programs 

The respondents reported that a toul of 
1 1 ,797 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employment-related programs during 
1978. This participation represents a mean 
cf 89 youth per program: however, the me- 
dizui of 36 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
level. 

In Figure 1, the characteristics of the 
youth participants are presented, A major- 
ity (79%) of the youth were MALE, while 
21% were FEMALE. 
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In terms of ethnic charac^ristics, the 
data indicate that the youth were predomi- 
nately WHITE (43Cf) and BLACK/ 
AFRO-AMERICAN (42^). The propor- 
tion of other ethnic/.cxiltural groups 
are jas follows: HISPANIC {13%). 
ORiENTAL/ASIAN (1^). NATIVE 
AMERICAN (2C^), OTHER ( ICr). In addi- 
tion* the youth in employment related pro- 
grams tended to reside primarily in INNER 
CITY {41%) and URBAN {30%) areas. 
Eighteen percent of_ the youth were re- 
ported living in SUBURBAN areas, and 
69r in RURAL communities. 

To ^'hai extent were youth with special 
needs involved in the youih employment 
programs? The respondents reported serv- 
ing a modest percent of special needs 
youth: i.e., LEaRNJNG DISABLED 
{7%-). YOUTH OFFENDERS {S%). 
STATUS OFFENDERS (5C:f) and PHYS- 
ICALLY HANDICAPPED (1^). 

In terms of family income, 19% of the 
youth lived in families with annual incomes 
bet%^'een SI 0,000 and S19,999, T7^ of the 
youth had families with annual iacomes 
beibw $10,000 per year, whi 4% had 
families, with incomes above S20.000 annu- 
ally. Clearly, the Boys* Clubs of 
America serves lower income INNER 
CITY children. 

Youth Served in Agency Supported and 
CETA Supported Programs 

Are the characteristics of the yot 'th differ- 
ent for those who were involved in pro- 
^rams supported by a$^ency budgets versus 
programs supported by CETA budgets ^ 

Because of the relatively low number of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented: i.e., n for agency 
budget was 17 while n for CETA was 26. 

libuth Served by JMajor U.S, Regions 

Vfhat was the distribution of the youth by 
the four major geographic regions? 

North Central South 
North East West 

The distribution by the four geographic 
regions does not parallel the distribution of 
the respondents. Specificaily, 50% of the 
youth were in the NORTH EAST, 2\%r 
were in the WEST, 17% were in the 
SOUTH and J 3% were in the NORTH 
CENTRAL, Gearly, although the NORTH 
EAST had about the^ame number of re- 
spondents as the SOUTH and WEST, it had 
a much larger percentage of youth than 
either the SOUTh, WEST or even the 
NORTH CENTRAL. The reason for this 
difference is that the average number of 
youth partdpa^^^ twice that in 

any of the other re^'ons. The U.S. Regions 
are defined in Appendix B. 



youth in the major geographic regii>ns? 

There does appear to be some differ- 
ences between the four geographic regions 
JO jhe ethnic distribution of 
youth, in particulan the percentage of NA- 
TIVE AMERICAN vouth was 6% in the 
NORTH CENTRAL, 2% in the WEST, \% 
in. the SOUTH and Jess than \%r_ in the 
NORTH EAST With rqeard to the dis- 
tribution of BLACK/.AFRO-AMERICAN 
youth, the f^rcentage of youth per program 
was 629^ in-thcLSaUTH in the WEST, 
35%- in the NORTH CENTRAL and 33%- in 
the NORTH EAST For HISPANIC youth, 
the percentage of youth per program was 
389? in the WEST, 1 \% in the SOUTH, 9% 
in ihe NORTH CENTRAL and 79^ in the 
NORTH EA3T region. 

Less than I9r of the programs in 
any geographic region had ASIAN/ 
ORIENTAL youth. In terms of WHITE 
youth, the percentage of youth perprogram 
was 589^ in the NORTH EAST, 49% in the, 
NORTH CENTRAL. 26% in the SOUTH, 
and 49? in the WEST. 



Programs 



Youth Employment Programs 1^5- W8 

The information presented in this section 
represents data about the respondent's 
Youth Employment Programs. Information 
about 1 978 p^ro^ams is presented firs: and, 
when important, comparisons with 1975- 

1977 programs arc made. 

A total of 471 separate and distinct youth 
emplcyment-relared i?ropams was offered 
in 197^. As of June 1979, 245 of these pro- 
gram services were still being^ offered to 
youth. Of the total reported, 214 operated 
only during the summer. The mean number 
of programs offered was 4 per respondent, 
however the median was three. 

For the 1975-1977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of 606 
employment-related programs for youth.. 
Sumnier-only programs comprised 41 9r of 
the totaL By comparingthe number of pro- 
grams offered between 1975 and 1977 (6Cfe) 
with those offered in 1978 (471), it can be 
seen that thr number of programs offered in 

1978 alone approached the number offered 
during the previous three-year period^ con- 
stituting^an increase in the availability of 
youth employment programs. 

In addition, it should be noted that over 
the past four years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of employnfient- 
related programs for youth. In 1975, 113 
respondents reported expending money on 
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such programs, the number increased to 
121 m. 1976. 125 in 1.977 and 146 in .1978; 
1978 demonstrated the most dramatic in- 
crease. 

Types of Programs Offered _ 

What types of programs were offered to the 
youth? The data presented in Figure 2 show 
the types of employment-related i^rc^rams 
that hive been offered by respondents over 
the past four years. The data, are highly 
consistent between 1975-1977 and 1978 
and indicate that each agency basically 
emphasized the same program areas in 
1 978 as it did between 1975-- 1 977. The most 
frequently offered programs were PAID or 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE, JOB 
PREPARATION, JOB PLACEMENT 
JOB TRAINING, VOCATIONAL JOB 
CQUNSELING^d CAREER AWARE- 
NESS/EDUCATION, Other areas em- 
phasized to a lesser degree were TUTOR- 
ING, LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT, 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, ASSIS- 
TANCEJN MAKING THE TRANSI- 
TION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK. 1 1- 
frequently emphasized was TRANSPOR- 
TATION ASSISTANCE. 

Employment Pro^^amsJor Inner City, 
Urban, Suburban and Rural Youth 

Did the youth employment programs em- 
phasize different program content depend- 
ing upon the geographic area served? 

The data reveal that pro^^ams with pre- 
dominately INNER CITY youth (defined 
as 51*^ of the youth participating in the 
programs who came from this geographic 
area) emphasized mainly. PAID WORK 
EXPERIENCE, JOB PREPARATION, 
JOB TRAINING. CAREER AWARIE- 
NESS/EDUCATION and .103 PLACE- 
MLiNT: Programs with prcdorriinats!y 
SUBURBAN vouth tended to empha- 
size PAID WORK EXPERIENCE 
also, then UNPAID WORK EXPERI- 
ENCE, followed by JOB PLACEMENT, 
lOB TRAINING a.id JOB PREPARA- 
TION- Programs for predominately 
URBAN ycuth tendedxo emphasize PA U!/ 
WORK EXPERIENCE, JOB PLACE- 
MENT, UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE. 
JOB PREPARATION and JOB TRAIN- 
ING. Finally, programs for predominately 
RURAL youthJejided to emphasize PAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE, followed by UN- 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE, JOB 
TRAINING, ASSISTANCE IN MAKING 
THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO 
WORK, and CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EDUCATION. 

Clearly, the youth employment pro- 
grams emphasized different program areas 
depending upon the different geographic 
areas served: however, it is apparent that in 
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Figure 2 — Tv;^ of Employmect-Rdated Programs 
Offered in 197S-1977 and in 1978 



CETA Programs 



Employrrierrt-Related.Programs [ Perpent ofR^ pondents 




Career AwareniKS/ 
cdtcaxidn 



Life Skilfe Management 
Ntocacbonai Job Counseling 
Job Prepafa!ion 



Assistance tri M^dng 
Trarffiition from School to WwK 



Transportation Assistance 



- Tutoring & Preparalibn for 
EmplOyment-R^ed Exams ^^^^^^H 23% 



Unpaid Work Experience 



Paid Work Experience 



Supportive Services 



Job Training 



Job Placement 



Other 



1S75-1977(n = 134) 



1978 (n = 146) 



ai) geographic regions, the primary pro- 
gram being offered was PAID WORK EX- 
PERIENCE. It is logicaJ to assume that the 
reason for difTerent program content in the 
four primary geographic areas was because 
the employment training needs differed be- 
tween the areas. 
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Employment Programs by Major 
U.S. Regions 

What u'£/5 distribution of the respondents 
by the major U.S. regions? 

North Central South 
North East West 

For those respondents with youth em- 
ployment programs in 1978. theirgeograph- 
ic distribution was as follows: 

289^ were in the NORTH EAST 

217r were in the SOUTH 

2(/7r were in the WEST 

l8C^*were in the NORTH CENTRAL 

Except for the NORTH CENTRAL, the 
distribution oL respondents between the 
NORTH EAST SOUTH and WEST was 
fairJy equaJ. The U.S. Regions are defined 
in Appendix B. 
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What was the distrihunon o f CETA pro- 
:^rams by : he four ^eo^raphic regions? 

The data reveal that of ihe.CETA 
programs were located in the SOUTH. 28*7^ 
were in Ifae NORTH EAST 24"^ were in 
the WEST and 16^ were in the NORTH 
CENTRAL. 

Employment Programs Supported by 

AgsiQ-^^odgets and CETA budgets 

What tvpes ofxouth employment programs 
yn:eiir. supp<Hied hx M^ency budgets and 
CEJA budgets in 19787 

Because of the relatively low number of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented: i.e.. n for the 
agency budget was 17. while n for CETA 
was 26. 



Program Fondling 



Funding for Vooth Employment Programs 

Table 2 presents data regarding the propor- 
tion of money expended by the respon- 
dents for 1978 employment-related pro- 
^:ams according to the spiirce of funding. 
Because a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
eniployment-related programs, the per- 
centages total more than l(K)Cr. 

The data clearly indicate that the primary 
source of funding was the AGENCIES' 
OWN BUDGETS and CETA, with 669? of 
the respondents indicated that their OWN 
BUDGET supported their youth employ- 
ment programs. The next most frequently 
indicated source (62CrJ was CETA (TITLE 
or IV) monies. Other than the aboye 
two categories of funding sources, the re- 
ma i n i ng c at ego r i e s were in f r eq ue ;i t ly 
checked by the respondents: Only 97f of 
the monies came from UNITED WAY 
(SPECIAL GRANT) and STATE FUNDS. 
S'T^ each^ ficom the LOCAL BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY and L.E.A.A.. IVr from 
PRI VAT^FOUNDATiONS. and 65^ from 
CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS and 57r from 
CITY FUNDS. Less than 5^:^ of the re- 
spondents indicated each of the following 
sources of money : COUNTY. TITLE XX. 
HEW sources or CORPORATIONS or 
CORPORATE FOUNDATIONS. Six per- 
cent of the respondcTits listed an OTHER 
source. Ill general, these data reflect a di- 
versified bat low-level funding pattern by 
the member affiliates for youth employ- 
ment programs. 



TVpes irf'Employincnt Pro gram s 

Table 3 represents the future prc^ramming 
emphases^ for an respoiKlinits^ to 
have employment-related programs for 
youth in the next twelve Jnqnths. The pat- 
tern is simOarJto the emphases placed on 
the prc^ramming for youth employment 
prpgiams s^n in the prcviois four ycaxs. 
in essence, the respondents who plan to 
have programs will emphasize both PAID 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCES, 
JOB PREPARATION, JOB TRAINING, 
and CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCA- 
TION . Other areas of emphasis will include 
JOB PLACEMENT. VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSELING and LIFE SKILLS 
MANAGEMENT 

^>o*-xc s of Fatore Fnnds 

As can be seen in Table 4, a large percent- 
age (67%) of the itrspondents plan to seek 
mom'es from CETA (tnUE H, Hi or IV) for 
future employment-relaled programs* This 
emphads upon seeldng CETA monies is 
consistent with previous (1978) efforts of 
the respondents. When compared with the 
1978 funding pattern, the respondents indi- 
cated that there will be increased effort to 
obtain monies from aH funding sources 
with the greatest incn^se in obtaining fi- 
nancial support roming- from LOCAL 
CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS, LOCAL 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY, PRIVATE 
FOUNmTlONS. UNITED WAY, COR- 
PORATE FOUNDATIONS and L.E.A.A. 
Other than CETA and L.E.A.A., the em- 
phasis is clearly upon seeking monies from 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL sources. 
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Boy S^mts of America 



The puiT>ose of theBoy Scoots of America, 
incorporated on February 8, 1910, and 
chanered by Congress in 1916, is to pro- 
\*ide an educational program for. boys and 
young adulG to build character, to train in 
the responsibilities of panicipaiing citizen- 
ship, ami Id develop personal fitness, 
.Goroaunity groap>s receive national 
chaiteis to use the Scoutiag program as a 
part of their own youth work: Th«e groups 
which have goals conipatibie wiUi those of 
the BSA include religious, educational, 
civic, fraternal, business, labor, gov- 
ernmental bckiies, cbnwrations, prof^ 
sional associ^iiions, and groups of citizens. 

Program 

Cab Scooting: A family- snd hojne- 
centered program for boys who are 8, 9, 
and 10 yirars old: When they are 10, they 
can become Webelos Scouts and prepare to 
become Boy Scouts. (Boys also may be- 
come Gub Scouts if they are 7 and have 
completed the second grade or Webcios 
Scouts when they are 9 and have completed 
the fourth grade.) 

Boy Scouting: A program for_boys 11 
through 17_desi^ed to acWeve touting s 
objectives through a vigorous outdoor pro- 
gram and peer group leadership with the 
counsel of an adult Scoutmaster. (Boys 
also may become Boy Scours if they are 10 
and have completed the fifth grade:) 
Exploring: A contemporary program for 
young men and women 15 through 20 that 
provides opportunities to learn abx>ut adult 
roles and vocational opportunities in as- 
sociation with business and community 
partners. Special-interest posts cover more 
than 100 vocations with the most popular 
including aviation, law enforcement, medi- 
cal and health, law and government, and 
Sea Exploring which also have national as- 
sociations. (Young adults also may become 
Explorers if they arc 14 and have com- 
pleted the eighth grade.) 

Membership since 1910 totals more than 
iS2 million. As of December 51, 1978, mem- 
bership was 4,493,491. 



. Volunteer aduit leaders serve at all levels 
pf ^P^y^g ^ \o<^ councils. 31 areas, 
six regions, and nationally with volumeer 
executive boards and commiuees provid- 
ing guidaonce: 

Each autonomous local council is char- 
tered b>* the BSA which pnovides program 
and training aids aloi^Xhe guidelines estabr 
Ushed by the national Executive Board and 
the national charter from Congress. 



R^hsof The Youth Employment 
Program Sarvey — 
Boy Scouts of America 

Sample Sze^andJtetorn R^ _ - - _ 

A total of 420 corporate units was sur- 
veyed^ The total response for Phase I & li 
was 253; i.e., 609f return of the total sur- 
veys mailed. 



Youth_ 



Youth Served 

The Boy Scouts of America offer a wide 
range of services to youth. In ordo* to iden- 
tify the geographic area served by the or- 
ganization and the geographic sources for 
the youth recruited for all prc^rams and 
services, the following question was asked: 

Please tell us what percent of the youth. 
Which your agency seri'es, reside in the 
foHowing areas: Inner City\ Urban, 
Suburban and Rural? 

There was ao working definition for the 
listed geo^^phic areas, so replies were 
subject to individual interpretations. Table 1 
presents the percentage of youth served by 
the respondents in the four geographic 
areas. RURAL areas seemed to have the 
highest percentage of youth served, (85^), 
with URBAN areas (78%) and SUBUR- 
BAN areas (^%) following. 

In reviewing the unserved areas, a major- 
iiy (46%) of the respondents indicated that 
they -did not serve youth residing in the 
INNER CITY. 



Youth Served in £mpio>inent-Retated 
Programs 

The respondents reported that a total of 
177,014youth ^rtidpated in a wide variety 
of employment-relaied programs during 
1978. This participation represents a mean 
of 890 youth per program: however, the 
median of 65 youth per program Ls a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
leveL . 

In Figure 1, jhe char^teristics of the 
youth participants are presented. A major- 
ity (74Cr) of the youth were MALE, while 
(26^) were FEMALE: 

In terms of ethnic characteristics, the 
data indicate that the youth were predomi- 
nately WHITE (83%). The pro^rtion of 
other ethnic/cultural ^oups is as follows: 
BLACK/AFRO-AMERICAN (9%). HIS- 
PANIC (4%), ASIAN/ORIENTAL (19r), 
NATIVE AMERICAN (1%), OTHER 
( 1%)- In addition, the youth in employment 
related programs tended to reside primarily 
in SUBURBAN (33%) and RURAL (31%) 
arcas^ A total of (37%) of the youth were 
reported living in URBAN (27%) and 
INNER CITY (10%) areas. 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
programs? The respondents reported serv- 
ing ojniy a small percent of spcc^ needs 
youth, i.e., LEARNING DISABLED 
Cl%), YOUTH OFFENDERS (1%), 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (1%) 
and STATUS OFFENDERS (1%) 

In terms of family income, 50% of the 
youth lived in families vWth annual incomes 
between $10,000 and $19,999, 30% of the 
youth had families with annual incomes 
below $IO,0(H) per year, while 21% had 
f^ni>l>cs with incomes above 520,000 
annually. 

Youth Served in Agency Supported and 
CETA Supported Pro-ams 

Are the characteristics of the youth differ- 
en t for those w*ho were involved in the pro- 
grams supported by agency budgets versus 
programs supported by CETA budgets? 

Because of the relatively low number of 
respondents for this cross- tabulation, the 
data are not presented, i.e., /2 for agency 
budget was 98, while n for CETA was 3. 

Youth Served hy^d^zMS. RegloiB 

What was the distribution of the partici- 
pants in youth employment programs by 
the four major geographic regions? 

North Central South 
North East West 
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in the Youth Empio^ment Programs in 1978 



Programs 



Percent dt Youth Served 



Sex 



74% 



Ettmicity 



Native American | 1% 
Black/ Aho-Amencan 9% 
Hispanic 
Asian/Oriental | 1% 

White ■^^■H 



83% 



Cottier I 1% 



Spedal Needs i 

Offenders | 1% 

Sta&iS Offenders | ^% 

Physk:afiy Handicapped | ^ 

Learning Disabled j ^% 



Geographic Areas 




Family Annual Incoene 

^.000-9399 
S10.C00-19399 
S20.00O-29.999 
530.000^ Above 




50% 



Interestingly, although 18^ of the re- 
spondents came from the WEST, 279r of 
the youth involved in employ me nt-relaied 
programs lived in the WEST. This repre- 
sents the highest percentage of youth 
served for any geographic area for the Boy 
Scouts of America. Twenty-six percent of 
the youth came from the NORTH CEN- 
TRAL, 25Cf from the SOUTH and 21^ 
from the NORTH EAST An inspection of 
the median number of youth served per 
program in the various geographic regions 
supports the ab^ove distribution of youth, 
i.e., in the WEST, the median number of 
youth served per pro^^mi was 1 50. In con- 
trast, the median number of youth served in 
the NORTH CENTRAL was 78, 41 in the 
SOUTH and 36 in the NORTH EAST. 
Clearly, the WEST respondents tend to 
have more youth per program than do the 
NORTH EAST, NORTH CENTRAL, or 
SOUTH. Appendix B defines the U.S. 
Regions. 



Wha: was ihe ethnic distrihution of youth in 
the four ^^eo^raphic rej^ions? 
For NATIVE AMERICAN yout^^ the per- 
centage jDif youth per program was39r in the 
WEST y7r in the NORTH CENTRAL, and 
less than 17r /m boih the SOUTH and 
NORTH EAST For BLACK/AFRO- 
AMERICAN youth, the percentage of 
youth per program was 23^ in the 
SOUTH, 10% in the NORTH CENTRAL. 
%7c in the WEST and 47^ in the NORTH 
EAST. Wjth rc^d to HISPANIC youth, 
the percent of youth per program was 9^r 
in the WEST, 3% in the SOUTH, 2^r in 
the NORTH CENTRAL and \7r in 
the NORTH EAST region. For 
ORIENTAL/ ASIAN youth, the percent of 
youthper program was 18% in the NORTH 
CENTRAL, 2% in the WEST, and less than 
1% ia both the SOUTH and the NORTH 
EAST. With re^rd to WHITE youth, the 
percent of youth per program was 94%_ in 
the NORTH EAST 77% in the WEST, 72% 
in the SOUTH, and 67% in the NORTH 
CENTRAL region. 
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Yoath Employment Programs 1975-1978 

The information presented in this section 
represents data about the respondent's 
Youth Employment Programs. Infonnation 
about 19^ programs are presented first 
and, when important, comparisons with 
1975-1977 pr<^rams arc made. 

\ total of K^O separate and distinct 
youth employment-related programs was 
bffered in 1978. As of June 1979, 1,451 of 
these program services were still being of: 
fered to youth. Of the tq^ reported, 510 
operated only during the summer. The 
mean number of progjams offCTC^^ 
10 per respondent, however the median 
was two. 

For the 1975-1977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of 1,011 
cinployinCTt-rcMcd^ro^aLms for youth. 
Summer-onJy programs comprised 40% of 
the total. By cpniparing the numtNcr of pro- 
grams offered between 1975 and 1977 
( 1 ,01 1 ) with those offered in 1978 ( 1 ,820), it 
can be seen that the number of programs 
offered in 1978 alone exceeded the number 
offered dunhg the previous three-year 
per/oc/. constituting rather dramatic in- 
crease in the availability of youth employ- 
ment programs. 

In addition, it should be noted that oyer 
the past four years there has been a^tetdy 
increase in the number of member affiliates 
providing employment-related programs 
for youth. In 1975, 192 respondents re- 
ported expending money on such pro- 
grams, the number increased to 196 in 1976. 
:95 in 1977 and 218 in 1978; 1978_ demon- 
strated the most dramatic increase in 
member affiliates. 

lypes^ f Pro^^ms O ffered 

What types o f programs were offered to the 
youth? 

The data presented in Figure 2 show the 
types of employment-related programs that 
l^^^'c been offered by rcsfwndcnts over the 
past four years. The data are highly, conr 
sistent between 1975-1977 and 1978 and 
indicate that each agency basically em- 
phasized the same j5rogram areas in 1978 as 
it did between 1975-1977. The most fre- 
quently offered programs were PAID or 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE and 
CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCATION. 
Other areas which urere emphasized to a 
lesser degree were JOB TRAINING, JOB 
PREPARATION, LIFE SKILL MAN- 
AGEMENT, VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSELING and ASSISTANCE IN 
MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK. Infrequently em- 
phasized areas were TUTORING, JOB 
PLACEMENT, SUPPORTIVE SER- 
VICES, PREPARATION for EMPLOY- 
MENT-RELATED EXAMS and TRANS- 
PORIATION ASSISTANCE. 
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Figi2-e 2 — Types Egag^Tnertf Prograns 
Offered m 1975-1977 and 1 1978 



Sirptoyment-Related Programs [ Percent of Resp ondent s 



Career Aiwarerii^s/ 



Df e SldSs Managernenf 
VocabonalJoo Counselirig 
Job Preparation 



Assistance in Makif)g 
TransiDon from School to Work 



Transportation Assistance 




i 2% 

l1% 



1% 



- Tiitonngji PrepMtion lor 
Ernpioyment-Re^ated Exams ■ 2% 



Unpajd Wofic Experience 




Job Placement 



1975-1 977 (n = 209) Hi 197S (n = 218) 



Employment Prc^rams for Iii«r Qty, 
fcrtan; Subtirban and Rural Youth 

Did the youth employment programs em- 
phasize different program content depend- 
ing upon the geograj>hic qreas^sen'ed? 

The data reveal that pro^^s with pre- 
dominately INNER CITY youth (defined 
as 51% of the youth participating in the 
programs who come from this geographic 
area) emphasized mainly PAID WORK 
EXPERIENCE. ASSISTANCE IN MAK- 
ING THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK, JOB PREPARA- 
TION and CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EDUCATION. Programs for predomi- 
nately SUBURBAN and URBAN youth 
were similar. These pTp&^ms tended to 
emphasize PAID WORK EXPERIENCE; 
CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCATION 



and LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT Fi- 
nally, pragrams for predominately RURAL 
youth tended to emphasize CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION. PAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE and UNPAID 
WGRK EXPERIENCE. 

In general, the data are consistent with 
the national view of the Boy Scouts of 
America in that all programs, regardless of 
the population served, tended to em- 
phasize PAID WORK EXPERIENCE, 
first and foremost. However, after this 
area, the pattern of programs tends Jo be 
somewhat different heto^ een_prograras for 
predominately INNER CITY, SUBUR- 
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BAN. URBAN and RURAL youth: 
Q^riy, by emphasizing different program 
content areas, dependii^ upon the goo- 
^aphic area served, it is logical to assuine 
that the organization is responsive to the 
differential youth employment training 
needs of various youth populations. 

Empioyniexit Programs by Major 
IJS^ Regkxis 

What was the distribution of the respon- 
dents by major US. regions: ije. North 
CentraL North East. South and West? 

For tho^ respondeiits with youth cin- 
pioytnent programs in 1978, their geo- 
graphic distribution was as follows: 

31% came from the SOUTH 
26% came from the NORTH EAST 
25% came from the NORTH CENTRAL 
189r came from the WEST 

The U.S. Regions are defined in Appen- 
dix B. 

CETA Programs 

V/hat was the. distribution of CETA pro- 
grams by the four geographic regions? 

Because of the relatively low number of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented: i.e., n was 3 
respondents. 

Employmoit Programs^Snpported by 
Agqicy Budgets and CETA Budgets 

What types of youth employment programs 
were supported by agenrc budgets and 
CETA budgets in 1978? 

Because of the relati vel y low nu mber of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data arc not _ presented ; i .e. . n for the 
agency budget was 98. while n for CETA 
was 3. 



Program Funding 



F nnding f or Youth Employment Programs 

Table 2 presents data regarding the propor- 
tion of money expended by the respon- 
dents for 1978 employment-related prch 
grams according to the source of funding. 
Because a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
employment-related programs, the per- 
centages total more than 100%. 

The data clearly indicate that the pjiniary 
source of funding was the_ AGENCIES' 
OWN BUDGETS. Eighty percent ofihe 
respondents indicated that their OWN 
BUEKjET supported their youth employ- 
ment programs while the next most fre- 
quently indicated source (25%) was CETA 



(TITLE IL III or I V^ i jno«ics. Other thacr 
the abovfi two i:a£egories of fundi nk 
soinTC«. the rexnaia^ categories were in- 
frequenciy checked by the rcspondcnis: 
Only 13^ of the monies came from thsr 
LOCAL BUSINESS COMMUNfTY, ll^c 
from CIVIC/ SERVICE CLUBS, 10^ 
from CORPORATIONS or CORPORATE 
FOUNDATIONS. 9% from PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS, and 7% from a 
UNITED WAY (SPEQAL GRANT): 4% 
of the r«pondcius iadi^^ of the 

following- sources of naoney: CITY. 
STATE, COUNTY, L.E.A.A- TITLE 
XX. and HEW. Six percent of the respon- 
dents listed an OTHER source. In general, 
thca^dsaa reflect a diversified but low-Ievel 
fending pattern by the niember affiliates for 
youth employment programs. 



Future Program Plans 



Types of Progr am s 

Table 3 represents the fixture programming 
emphases for all rcsfxjndents planning to 
have employment-related programs for 
youth in the next twelve months. The pat- 
tena is similar to the emphasis placed on the 
programming for youth employment prp- 
Sranis seen in the _prey ious four years. In 
essence, thej^pondents who plan to have 
prc^rams will emphasize both PAID and 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCES. 
CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCATION 
and LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT. 
Other aieas^of cmphasis will include JOB 
PREPARATION, JOB TRAINING, THE 
TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO 
WORK and VOCATIONAL JOB COUN- 
SELING. 



Socffc^ of Fatgfe Fi 1 1 iiK— 

As can be seen in Tabfe 4, a nK>d^^ per- 
centage (33^) of the re$ i>bnde ats. plan to 
seek mpmes from OEI^ (TITl^ IL^^ 
rv) for fiflare eoii^oyment-rdaicd programs. 
This emphasis upon seeking CETA^ioQies 
is consistent with previoiB (1978) efforts of 
the respondeits. When compared with the 
1978 funding j^tcfn, the respondents indi- 
cated that there w31 beJncrcased effort to 
obtain monies from all ftin]ding sources, 
with the greatest increase in obiainii^ fi- 
nancial support from PRIVATE FOUN- 
DATIONS, LOCAL CIVIC/SERVICE 
CLUBS, the LOCAL BUSLNESS COM- 
MUNITY, UNITED WAY and CORPO- 
fc^aiONS or CORPORATE FOUNDA- 
TIONS. Other ihsm CETA , the emphasis is 
clearly upon seeking monies from NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL sources. 



Camp Fire^ tec 



Camp Fire's coiporatc purfwoss is to pro- 
vide, through a program of iiafonnai edoca- 
tion, opportunities for y oirth lo realize their 
potential and tc functkm effectiveiy as car- 
ing, self-directed injlividuaJs responsible 
to tiiemsdves and to oth«s and: as an or- 
ganxzaxion, to seek to improve those ccndi- 
tjons in sodcty which aHcct youth. The 
or^uxxzation*s membership includes ;^rls 
and boys up to 21 years of age. 
. Camp fire's basic program methodology 
[s.^^ small group, led by skilled, caring 
adults, usir^ infom^ education, recr^- 
tion and ^up work principles and tech- 
niques: Programs focus on learning by do- 
ing, developing a positive self-image, 
responsibility and creativity, gaining 
decision-making and planniiig skMls and 
'^sniing id appredate, care for and work 
with others. They build opportunities for 
personal and social language, for develop- 
ing life skills and for reducing sex-role 
stereotyping. 

Camp Fire is a mult!-pro^ani^in«nber- 
shup agency. Its three major program areas 
are. 

Club Fro grams are year-round small 
^ups with four program levels includ- 
ing Blue Bird, Adventure, i^scovery and 
Horizon. 

Outdoor Programs incliade group camp- 
ing, day camping, resident camping and 
trip programs 

Response Frograms arc designed by 
councils and/or the national organiza- 
tion to meet identified needs of various 
groups of youth. This has resulted in a 
variety of programs, such as: 

• Day care and drop-in centers 

• Tutorial and in-school enrichment 
programs 

• %uth employment education pro- 
grams 

• Deliquency prevention projects 
using athletics and club leadership 
opportunities 

Camp Fire is a not-for-profit national 
volunteer membership organization 
founded in 1910; There arc now 330 coun- 
cils chartered by Camp Fire to serve youth 
in rural, urban and suburban areas in oyer 
35.000 conrjnunities. The new Corporate 
Headquarters of Camp Rre at 4601 Madi- 
son Avenue. Kansas City, Missouri 641 12. 
represents the membership, develops 
materials for national and local use. trains, 
advises, consults, provides merchandise 
and apparel for local memb<^. and sup- 
ports those involved with Camp fire pro- 
grams throughout the country. 



Results of The Youth Emirff^ment 
CampFtaJnc^ . 

Sample S^^nd J 



A total of 330 corporate units w^ sur- 
veyed. The total response for Phase i & li 
was 231: i.c ., a 70Cr return of the total sur- 
veys mailed. 



Youth 



Yoddi Served 



Camp fire offers a wide range of services 
to >outh. In order to identify the gco- 
g^phic ar^ served by the organization and 
the geographic sources for the > 3uth re- 
cruited ;br all programs and services, the 
following question was asked: 

Please tell us what pert of the youth. 

which your agency servt^, reside in the 

following areas: Inner City, Urban. 

Suburban and Rural? 

_ There was no working definition for the 
^^^^ S'^^^^i?^^^ __so replies were 

sufcpect to indlvidial interpretations.- 

TTic r<K{xmsc to this question indicated 
that the respondents recruit and serve 
youth on a fairiy even distribuuon from 
^tch of the four geographic areas served by 
these agendes. Table 1 presents the per- 
centage of youth sciS'od by the respondents 
across the four geographic^reas. While the 
j^LTcas sccriwd to have the highest 
percentage of youth served {73%U it is 
noted that there are substantial services to 
URBAN youth (69^). Geographic areas 
served are directly dependent upon the 
jurisdictional lines of each corporate unit. 
Jurisdictions do not always include each of 
the geographic areas. 

I^th^rrcd in Employment-Related 
Prognjns _ 



AMERICAN (1'^). OTHER(l^). inaddi- 
tion, the youth in cmploymerii related pro- 
grams te nded l o res idc primarily in 
URBAN (56^) and SUBURBAN {3&7r) 
areas. Twenty-one percent of the youth 
were reported living in INNER CITY areas 
and 12^ in RUR.^ areas: 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs involved in The youth employment 
programs? The respondents reported serv- 
ing a smaD percetit of special needs vduth; 
i.e., LEARNING DISABLED X<1^), 
YOUTH OFFENDERS {<\%U PHYSI- 
CALLY fLVNDiCAPPED (<1^) and 
STATUS OF:TENp]ERS (39r). 

Family income data indicated that 379c 
^'outb lived in families with annual 
mcomes between S 1 0,000 and $ 19,999, 609c 
of the youth had gunilies ^*ith anuu?l in- 
comes below S 10,000 per year, while 39c 
had families with incomes above S20,000 

ann uall y 

Youth Served in Agency Sopported and 
fctrrA Sqipofted Programs 



The respdndchts reported that a total of 
1 L.964 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employment-related pr<^rams during 
1978. This participation represents a mean 
of 144 youth per program: however, the 
median of 22 youth per prc^gram is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
level. 

In Figure 1. the characteristics of the 
youth partidpants are presented. A major- 
ity (59^) of the youth were FEMALE, 
while 419^ were MALE. 

In terms of ethnic characteristics, the 
data indicate that the youth were predomi- 
nately BLACK (549^). Tlie proportion of 
other ethnic /cultural groups is as fol- 
lows: WHITE (42rc), HISPANIC OVc). 
ASIAN/ORIENTAL (l^c), NATIVE 



Are the characteristics of the youth differ- 
ent for those who were involved in pro- 
grams supported by agency budgets versus 
programs supported by CETA budgets? 

Because of the relatively low number of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented; i.e.; n jor agency 
budget was 25, while n for CETA was 12. 

Y'oath Served by Major VS. Regioos 

What was the distribution of the youth by 
the four major geographic regions? 

North Central South 
North East West 

Interestingly enough, 749c of the youth 
src identified as coming from the SOUTH, 
while only I l^cair^ from the WEST, 97c 
from the NORTH L *ST and 59c from the 
NORTH CENTRAL. It Is clear that the 
n^^^nty of the youjh in youth employment 
programs for Camp Fire reside in the 
SOUTH, The median number of youth per 
pro-am was 28 in the SOUTH, 17 in the 
NORTH EAST, 15_ in the WEST and 11 in 
the NORTH CENTRAL, However, an in- 
spection reveals that the mean number of 
youth per program was 403 in the SOUTH. 
107 in the NORTH EAST, 52 in the WEST 
and 26 in the NORTH CENTRAL. The 
U.S. Regions are defined in Appendix B. 
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in ^ Yovfb Einployxiieiit Programs m 1978 



J'ercentoJ Youth Seryea 



Sex 




59% 



Ethnicity 



Native American | .3% 
Stack/ Afro-Amehcan 



5<% 




42% 



Special Heeds L 

YoumONanders |^i% 

Status Offenders | 3% 

Ptiy sicaBy Ha n dcapp e rt | -5% 

La^T^ Disabled | .5% 



Geographic Areas { 




InnerCity { 




Soburtian 




Urban 


m^^^BiBi 36% 


Rural 


12% 


Family Anne i Income | 


1 


0-$4.999 


PIHH 15% 


$5,000-9^ 


P^^HIH^^^H 45% 


S10.00G^19^ 


H|HB^^^^^^^H 37% 


$20,000-29^ 




S3C.0a0-AbOve j 






Wha t H fl5 the ethnic distribution of the 
xouth bx the major geographic regions? 
*In terms of the NATIVE AMERICAN 
population of youth, the pcrccni of NA- 
TIVE AMERICANS by each of the geo- 
graphic regions of NORTH EAST, 
NORTH CENTRAL, SOUTH and WEST 
was less thai. 1%: For BLACK/AFRO- 
AMERIC AN , the distribt tion of youth was 
619r in the SOUTH, 50% in thCL NORTH 
EAST. 37% in the WEST and 5% in the 
NORTH CENTRAL. For HISPANIC 
youth, the percent of youth j5Cr program 
was 24% in the WEST, 1% in the SOUTH, 
and less than 1% in__both the NORTH 
CENTRAL and NORTH EAST areas. For 
ASIAN/ORIENTAL youth, the distribu- 
tion was less than 1% in each of the four 
geographic areas. Finaiiy, for WHITE 
youth, the percent of youth per program 
was 93% in the NORTH CENTRAL, 
50% in the NORTH EAST. 40% in the 
WEST and 38% in the SOUTH. 
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Yoatli Employ Ja ent Programs 1975- 1978 

The infonnation presented in this section 
reprcscjits data about the respondent's 
Youth Employment Programs: Information 
about 1978 programs is presented first 
and, when important, comparisons with 
1975-1977 programs are made. 

A total of 183 sci»rajc and distinct youth 
employment-related programs was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979, 139 of these pro- 
gram services were stiii being x>frered to 
youth. Of the total reported, 103 operated 
only during the summer: The mean and 
median number of programs offered was 
two per respondent. 




For the 1975-1977 period, the respon- 
dcnrs zcporwi providing a total of 198 
empIoy!iieiiT-relaicd programs for vouth. 
Sumrncr-only programs comprised 59% of 
the tolaUy comparing tiK; number of pro- 
grams i^cred between 1975 and 1977 ( 198) 
with those offerwi in 1978 (183), it can_be 
son that the number of prpg:a^ ^■^^^ ^ 
1978 ak)iK approached the number offered 
during the previous three year period. _^on- 
stituting a rather dramatic increase in 
the availability of youth employment 
programs. 

In addition, it should be noted that over 
the past four years there has been a ^eady 
increase in the number of employment- 
relaxed programs for youth- In 1975, 6^ re- 
spondents reported expending money on 
such programs, the number decreased to 68 
in 1976. then increased to 73 in 1977 and 103 
in 1978: 1978 demonstrated the most 
dramatic increase. 

Types of Pn ^rams Otfcred 

What types of programs vi-ere offered to the 
youth'* 

The data presented in Figure 2 show the 
types of employment-related programs that 
have been offered by respondents over the 
past four years. The data jare highly coii^ 
sistcnt between 1975-1977 and 1978 and 
indicate that each agency basically em- 
phasized the same program areas in 1978 as 
it did between 1975-1977, The jmosi 
frequently offered programs were PAID 
or UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE. 
CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCATION 
and JOB TRAINING. Other areas em- 
phasized to a lesser degree were JOB 
PREPARATION and LIFE SKILLS 
MANAGEMENT. I nfre<;ucnily empha- 
sized areas were TUTORING AND 
PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT- 
RELATED EXAMS, TRANSPORTA- 
TION ASSISTANCE, VOCATIONAL 
JOB COUNSELING, ASSISTANCE IN 
MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK and SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES. 

Employineiit Programs for Inner City, 
Urban, Saburbai and Roral Yoatfa 

Did the youth employment Pfog/ams em- 
phasize different program content depend- 
ing_upon the geographic area served? 

The data reveal that programs with pre^ 
dominaiely INNER CITY youth (defined 
at 51% of the youth participating in the 
programs who come from this geographic 
area) emphasized mainly CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION.- followed 
by JOB TRAINING. JOB PREPARA- 
TION and PAID WORK EXPERIENCE. 
Programs for predominately URBAN 
youth emphasized PAID and UNPAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE, CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION and JOB 
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r ignore 2 — Types of Iijopkyvment-Rdated Programs 
Offerrf in 1C75-1977 in 1978 



CEXi Prograiss 



Briptoyment-neialed Programs j Percent of Respondents 



Career AMiareness/ 



Ltie SioSs Management 
VocabonalJob Counseling 
Job Preparation 



Asii st a rxap ^ Maitefig 
Trans«ion from Sctnoi to Work 



Transcxxtation Assts&nca 




46% 



11% 
11% 



P 4% 
I 1% 



Jutonng & Preparation for 1 ^ 
Empioyment-Ratasad Exams | 2% 



Unpaid Wcylc Ei^erience 



Paid Work Expenence 



Supportive Services 



JoP Training 



JoP Placement 



Other 




58% 



1975-1977 (n = e5) 



1978 (n = 103) 



TRAINING. Programs for predominately 
SUBURBAN youth tended to emphasize 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE. 
TUTORING and PREPARATION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT RELATED EXAMS 
such as the GED. and SUPPORTIVE 
??Ry!QES. Finally, programs for pre- 
dominately RURAL youth tended to em- 
phasize PAID WORK EXPERIENCE. 
CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCATION, 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE. 
_ Clearly, the youth employment pro- 
grams cmphasi7ed different program 
content areas depending upon the geo- 
graphic area served. It is JogicaJ to 
assume that the reason for different 
program content in the four major 
geo^phic areas was bccaase the em- 
Pjpyincnt training needs of youth dif- 
fered between the areas. 



Einploymrat Programs by M^or 

U^.JRegioQs 



What was the distribution of the respon- 
dents by the major U.$_. ref^ions: I.e. Sorth 
CentraL North East, South and West? 

For those respondents with youth em- 
P^Py'^^nt programs in 1978. their geo- 
graphic distribution was as follows: 

3>h7c were in the SOUTH 
35^ were in the NORTH CENTRAL 
\^7c were in the NORTH EAST 
U7c were in the WEST 

Generally, the NORTH CENTRAL and 
the SOUTH had the largest percent _of re- 
spondents while the NORTH EAST and 
the WEST had the least. The U.S. Regions 
are defined in Appendix B. 
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IVhar ^ as the disTrihution of CEJA pro^ 
'^rams by rnc four ^eof^raphfc rey:lnns? 

Because oQhe small number of respon- 
^^ts with C ETA prc^jams by c^h of the 
geographic regions; the data for this cross 
tabulation cannot be prcscnied. 

EmployiDem Programs Sapported by 
.^t^oicy Bodgets and CETA Bodgets' 

What types of youth employment programs 
H ere supported by agenc\- and CETA bud- 
gets in 1978? _ _ 

^'^j^ P^.^^ r^^^^'c^y ^ow number of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data arc not presented; i.e., n for the 
agency budget uas 25: while n for CETA 
was 12. 



Projcrram Fonding 



Fondiag for Yootfa Empinym^wt f>i7>gr?ifTi5 



Tab!c 2 presents data regarding the propor- 
tion of money expended by the respon- 
dents for 1978 employment-related pro- 
grams according to the source of funding: 
Because a respondrat could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
cniployment-rcJated programs, the per- 
centages total more than JCKXr. 

The data cJcarJy indicate that the primary 
source of funding was the AGENCIES* 
OWN BUDGETS. Fifty percent of the re- 
spondcnts indicated that their OWN 
BUDGET supported their youth employ- 
"^'^L'^ prosrams. w most fre- 

quently indicated source (25%) was CETA 
(TITLE II. Ill or IV) monies. Other than 
the above two categories of funding 
sources, the rcrnaining categories were in- 
frequently checked by the resporRJents: 
Only 9C? of the monies came from a 
UNITED WAY (SPECIAL GRANT), Less 
than 57r of the respondents indicated each 
of the following sources of money: 
LOCAt. BUSINESS COMMUNITY. 
PRIVATE. CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS. 
CITY, STATE. COUNTY. L.E.A.A.. 
TITLE XX. HEW sources or CORPORA- 
TIONS or CORPORAih FOUNDA- 
TIONS. Ten percent of the respondents 
listed an OTHER source. In general, these 
data reflect a diversified bat low-level fund- 
ing ^attcni by the member affiliates for 
youth employment programs. 



Tjipsof P H )gT ani s 

TaWc 3 reprtrs«its the ftmire progranrming 
emphases far all respondents planning to 
have emprovment-rclaied programs for 
yotith in the next twelve mcmths. The pat- 
tern is simDar to tte emjAascs^abced on 
the prograoHni^g for youth employmeni 
programs seen in the previous four >_<ars . 
In essence, the respondents who jtei to 
have programs will emphasize both PAID 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCES 
and CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EDUCATION. Other areas of emphasis 
win inciudr JOB PREPARATION. JOB 
TRAINING and VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSEUNG. 

Sour ces of Fonds 

As can be seen in Tabic 4, a nxxlcr^e per- 
cental {257c) of the res ponde nts plan to 
seek monies from CETA (TITLE II. Ill or 
IV) for future employ ment-rclaied pro- 
-ams . This emphasis upon seeking CETA 
monies is consistrat wi previous (1978) 
efforts of the respondents. When compared 
with the I97S funding pattern, the respon- 
dents indicated that there wiD be increased 
effort to obtain monies from all funding 
sources with the gratest increase m ob- 
taining financial support from PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS and LOCAL CIVIC/ 
SERVICE CLUBS. 
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Scjente and Ednggtimi Xdmmtcfi^ ^y^ 
EztCDsioD UiSb A 

•i-H ^.operated l&-ot:^ thc^ Ser- 
yioe. USDA. (Operative Exicnsion Ser- 
vices of the Stale Jand-gram univcr^ties. 
SMe ari^ k^al govennnciirs. The Exten- 
sion Service USDA* provides naiinhal 
leadership guided by USDA mbsions. the 
Extension Comtnincc on Oiganizatibn aiwl 
PoIi<^ (ECOP) and its 4-H — Youth Sub- 
committee, and recommoidations of the 
'T'H Ceniury III program goals document. 

_?^*^?^P3 Services of the land-^rant 
universities give Slate leadership. 

jy^TOU'^ wiorTDsiL pTacticil, li»m-by- 
doing e ducat ional prograiiis in a^culture 
and n a tur al resources, home economics, 
community development, and related 
areas, 4-H helps youth estabfoh real-life 
iPfds^d ^>^<^mc competent, productive 
citizens. Cooperative Extension's 4-H 
youth ^ogrcims arc based on a uniqi«r 
partOCTship government, land-grant uni- 
versities, voiuiteers and the private sector. 
4-H programs arc carried out locally by 
volunteer leaders under the guidance, 
supervision and training of county E^Lten- 
sion professionaiSL and para-professionals 
representing land-grant university sys- 
tems. The National 4-H Council, a private 
support organizauon, assists the Coopera- 
nve Extension Service in carrying out a 
number of programs in behalf of 4-H. 

Today's 4-H pro-am is for all youth — 
rural and urban — from all racial, cultural, 
econoimc and social backg^ Family 
cooperation and i^rtidpation in 4-H prCK 
grams are ^ven high priority. Youth par- 
ticipate in 4-H as members of orgaziized 
4-H Clubs and in 4-H special interest 
groups, through the ^H Expanded Food 
and_ Nutrition Education Program (primar- 
ily for fow iacome city youth), or as partici- 
pants in 4-ii Instructional TV program 
serwK. 4-H is located in all states, the Dis- 
tria of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands and Guam. 

Approximately 5.8 millibn^ouih are now 
p)artici plating in 4-H youth programs with 
over 25% of these youth coming from 
minority groups^ 4-H'ers enrolled in over 9 
n^i^ion proaects last year. 

in_ keeping with recommendations from 
"4-H inCentury III,'* a recently developed 
4-H goals statement prepared by a Task 
Fonce of the Extension Committee on Or- 
ganization aiid Pofc^ following eight 
4-H program areas are now receiving major 
attention: 



- Economics. Jobs and Careers 

• -^n^. Pla^it aiKi SoiJ 

• Energy and Mechanical Sciences 

• Envirpnn«rxit aiid Natural 

• Community Developmeni. Leader- 
^l»P? _^?^_CitizenslHp Education 

• Hoine and Faniily Resources inciuding 
Consumer Education and Nutrition 
Education 

• Health and Safety 

• Leisure Education. Creative and Per- 
forming Arts, Copmurrications 

To carry out effective programs in these 
areas will require expansion in numbers of 
volunteer leaders, iiireased teen involve- 
ment, intensive staff development and 
trjiriing prt^rams. expanded use of TV and 
other educationaJ program roediums. and 
improved systems for evaluation, reporting 
and accountaHlity. 



Ris^^fTbe Youth Employment 
Program Survey 
4-H Yoatb Pn^rams 



Sami^ie Size and Retnrc Rate 

A totaLof 520 corporate units was sur- 
veyed. The toul response for Phase I of the 
survey was 96^ i.e., an 18^ return of the 
total surveys mailai. 4-H was not able to 
participate in Phase II of the survey. 

Cross Tabulatioa 

To add depth to the Youth Employment 
Survey results, several cross tabulations 
were performed on the data. In order for 
cross tabulations to have meaning, they 
must be based uj>on a relatively large sam- 
ple of survey respondents. 
. jnJ^J^ of the4-H Youth Programs, 
the number of respondents for each cross 
tabulation was too small to allow meaning- 
ful interpretation. A criterion was 
established that the cross tabulation re- 
sponse rate must fa« at least 15^c of the total 
number of respondents for each cross tab. 
X^^^'^ .w'^r^ PP. cross tabulations that 
reached this criterion, and the findings for 
the following cross tabulations are not 
presented: 

Youth Served in Agency Supported and 

CETA Supported Programs 
Youth Served by Major U.S. Regions. _ 
Employment Programs for INNER 

CITY, URBAN, SUBURBAN and 

RURAL Youth 
Employment Programs by Major U:S: 

Regions 

Employment Programs Supported by 
Agency Budgets and CETA Budgets 

4{j 
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Youth Served 

In order to identif\' the geographic areas 
from which the respondents recruit their 
youth for all program acti'vities, the follow- 
ing question was asked: 

Please tell us what percent of the youth, 
which your ai^ency sen-es. reside in the 
-following areas: Inner City. Urban: 
Suburban end Rural? 

There was no working definiiion for the 
listed geographic areas, ^ replies were 
subject to individual interprctaiioiB. The 
resjsoiise to th^ question indicated that the 
respondents recruit and serve youth prin- 
cij^y in RURAL and SUBURBAN arc^. 
Tabic 1 presents the percentage of youth 
served by the respondents across the four 
gcojgjaphic areas. Yoj^h were served in all 
geo^phic areas, ranging from _869e_ in 
RURAL areas to ZlCr in the INNER 
CITIES. 

YoaSh Served in Eii4>loymeitt-Reiatcd 
Prograzns 

The respondents reported that a total of 
?^'_0 |4youlh p^rticipc^ted in a wide variety 
of employment-related programs during 
??7S- Th«s participation represents a m^n 
of 890 youth pier pro-am; however, the 
median of 65 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
level.. 

In Figure 1 the characteristics of the 
youth participants are presented: A major- 
ity (54*^) of the you^j were FEMALE, 
while 46^ were MALE. 

In terms of ethdc characteristics^ the 
data indite that the youth were predomi- 
nately WHITE (86^). The proportion of 
other ethnic/cultural groups is as follows: 
BLACK/ AFRO- AMERICAN (10%), 
HISPANIC (4%), ORIENTAL/ASIAN 
L57rh NATIVE AMERICAN (0%), 
OTHER (.5%), In addition, the ycnith in 
employment-related programs tended to 
reside_primar!ly in RURAL (39%) and 
INNER CITY (24%) anas. Twenty-t^^ 
pcrccjiLof the youth were reported living in 
SUBURBAN areas and 17% in URBAN 
areas. 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
Programs? 

The respondents reported ^rving only a 
small percent of special needs youth; i^^. 
LEARNING DISABLED (8%), YOUTH 
OFFENDERS (2%), STATUS OFFEND- 
ERS (1%) and PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED (1%): 
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Figure 1 — Characteristics of the Participants 

in the Y outh Employment Programs in 1978 



Sex 



Percent of Youth Served 



46% 



54% 



Ethnicity 



Nativo American I 0% 
Black/Afro-Amencan I^H 
Hispanic |H 4% 

Asian/OnentaJ I J% 

White ^^B^^l 
Other ^% 



36% 



Special Needs 

Youth Offenders || 2% 
Status Offenders I :% 
Physically Handicai5ped ■ 1% 
learning Disabled 8% 



Geographic Areas 



Inner City 
Sutxjrtan 
Urt>an 
Rural 



Family Annual Income 

0<-$4.999 
$5,000-9.999 
SI 0.000-1 9.999 
S20.000-29.999 12% 
S30.000-Above I 1% 




48% 



Family income data revealed that 48% of 
the youth lived in families with annual in- 
comes between $10,000 and S19.999. 40% 
of the youth had families with annual in- 
comes below $10,000 per year, while 13^ 
had families with incomes above $20,000 
annually. 



Programs 

Youth Employment Pn^rams 1975- 1978 

The Information presented in this section 
represents data alK)ut the respondent's 
Youth Employment Programs: Information 
about 1978 programs is presented first and, 
when important, comparisons with 1975- 
1977 programs are made. 

A total of 83 ^^arate arid distinct youth 
employment-related pro^raras was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979. 100% of these 
program services were still being offered to 
)|D>uth, Of the total reported. 94 operated 
only during the summer. The mean number 
of proj^^s offered was 2 per respondent, 
however the median was one. 



For the 1975-1977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of 166 
employment-related programs for youth. 
Summer-only pro-ams comprised 37J% of 
the total. By comparing the nurnber of pro- 
grams offered between 1975 and 1977 (166) 
with those offered in 1978 (83). it can be 
seen that the number of prbgnams offered in 
1978 alone approached the number offered 
during the previous three-vear periocl, con- 
stituting a small increase in the availability 
of youth employment programs. 

In addition, it should be noted that over 
the past four years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of youth em- 
ployment-related programs offered. In 
1975. 45 respbriderits reported expending 
money on such programs. the_number 
changed to 46 in 1976. 43 in 1977 and 52 
in 1978: 1978 demonstrated the most dra- 
matic increase. 
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Whai types of programs \vere offered to 
the youth? . . ._. 

The data presented in Figure 2 show the 
types of empioyment-related programs that 
have been offered by respondents oyer the 
past four years. The data are highly con- 
sistent between 1975-1977 and 1978 and 
indicate, that each agencj^ basically em- 
phasized the same program areas in 1978 as 
It did between 1975-1977. The most fre- 
quently offered progmms were CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION, PAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE and LIFE 
SKILLS MANAGEMENT. Other areas 
emphasized to a lesser degree were JOB 
TRAINING, JOB PREPARATION. UN- 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE, VOCA- 
TIONAL JOB COUNSELING, and AS- 
SISTANCE IN MAKING THE TRANSI- 
TION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK. In- 
frequently emphasized ^rcLas were 
TUTORING and PREPARATION for 
EMPLOYMENT-JIELATED EXAMS. 
TRANSPORTATION ASSISTANCE and 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES. 



Program Funding 



Funding for Youth Employment Prognuns 

Table 2 presents data regarding the propor- 
tion of money expended by the respon- 
dents for 1978 employment-related pro- 
ems according to the source of funding. 
Because a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
employment-rejated programs, the per- 
centages total more than 1 

The data clearly indicate that the primary 
source of funding was the AGENCIES' 
OWN BUE)GETS. Forty-eight percent of 
the respondents indicated that their OWN 
BUDGET supported their youth employ- 
ment programs while the next most fre- 
quently indicated source (33%) was CETA 
(TITLE II, III or IV) monies. Other than 
the above two categories of funding 
sources, the remaining categories were in- 
frequently checked by the respondents: 
Only LSCr of xM monies carne from 
COUNTY FUNDS, 12% came from the 
LOCAL BUSINESS- COMMUNITY, 6% 
each from PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS and 
CORPORATE or CORPOJRAT£ FOUN- 
DATIONS and 4% from UNITED WAY 
(SPECIAL GRANT). Less than 3% of the 
respondentsindicated eachpf the following 
sources of money: CITY, STATE, 
eOUNTi L.E^.A.. TITLE XX, HEW, 
CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS or CORPO- 
RATIONS or CORPORATE FOUNDA- 
TIONS. Three percen t of the respondents 
listed an OTHER source. In general, these 
data reflect a diversified but low-level fund- 
ing pattern by the metnber affiliates for 
vonth emolovment orotn^ams. 
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Rgure 2 — TJjpes of Emplcwinent-Relaled Programs 
Offered in 1975-1977 and in 1978 



Employment-Related Programs 


Peccant of Respondents 


Career Awareness/ 
Education 




^ag^^^^^^^^E; 67% 





Life Skills Management 
N^cational Job Counseling 
Job Preparation 



Assistance in taking 
Transition from School to Work 



Transportation Assistance 



- Tutoring & Preparation for 
Employment-Related Exams 4% 



Unpaid Wo<1< Experienoa 
Paid Work Experience 
Supportive Services 
Job Traintr^ 
Job Placement 
Ott)er 




'i:£&af%^^XL^ 49% 
42% 



[1975^1977 {n = 51) 



^9781n = 52) 



Future^ Program Plans 



lypesof Pn^rams 

Table 3 represents the futiirc programming 
emphases for all respondents planning to 
have employnient-related programs for 
yoDih in the next twelve months. The pat- 
tern is similar to the emphases placed on 
the programming for youth eniploymeni 
programs seen in the previous four years. 

J^l^ X^spondents wh^^ to 
have programs will emphasizc-both PAID 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE, 
LiFJE^ILLS MANAGEMENT and 
CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCATION- 
Other areas of emphasis will include JOB 
PREPARATION and JOB TRAINING. 



Sources of Funds 



As can bne seen in Table 4, a moderate per- 
centage {27%) of the respondents plan to 
seek monies from CETA (TITLE II, III or 
IV) for future employment-related pro- 
grams. This emphasis upon seeking CETA 
monies is consistent w^^^ previous (1978) 
efforts of the respondents. When compared 
with the 1978 funding pattern, the respon- 
dents indicated that there will be increased 
effort to obtain monies from all funding 
sources, with the greatest jncrease in ob- 
taining financial support from COUNTY 
FUNDS, CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS and 
the LOCAL BUSINESS COMMUNITY. 



Eutnre Homemakers of J&merica 



Future Homemakers of America is a ndn- 
profit national vocational education or- 
ganization for young men and women in 
home economics and reliated occupations 
courses in public and private schools with a 
national membership pf half a million in 
i 2,500 chapters located in all 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Vjr- 
gin Islands and American schools over- 
seas. Membership is voluntary for all stu- 
dents who are taking or have taken a course 
in consumer homemaking or occupational 

home economics. 

There are two types of chapters: 

FH A Chapters place major emphasis on 
projects involving consumer education, 
homemaking and family life education. 
Chapters also explore home economics 
rciated jobs and careers with the realiza- 
tion that hbmem^akers fill multiple roles 
as community leaders and wage earners. 

HERO Chapters place major emphasis 

on preparation for jobs and careers with 

recognition thai workers also fill multiple 

roles as homemakers. 

The objective is to help youth assume 
their roles Jn society through Home Eco- 
nomics Education in iareas of personal 
growth, family life, vocational preparation 
and community involvement. 

The major program is to develop 
youth leadership capabi I iUes. Program Ac- 
tion Impact, a decision-making process, 
and Encounter, an individual goal-setting 
process. Were designed with student input 
as methods for members to plan and carry 
through in-depth, home economics related 
projects based on their own concerns and 
interests. A third process, one in which 
students can identify forms of recognition 
that have meaning for them, provides an 
opportunity to evaluate awards programs 
and identify the type of recognition most 
valued by individuals. 

Fourteen National Officers (youth) are 
elected by the voting delegates to the Na- 
tional Leadership Meeting and make up the 
National Executive Council. The National 
Board of Directors is composed of adult 
representatives plus five youth representa- 
tives. State Associations and local chapters 
elect their own youth officers. State pro^ 
grams come under the direction of the 
Home Economics Education Staff, State 
Department of Education. Chapter ad- 
visors are home economics teachers. 



Results of The Youth Employment 
Program Survey — 

Future Homemakers 

SampIeSki^and Return Rates 

A total of 400 corporate units of Future 
Homemakers of America was surveyed. 
The total response for Phase I was 23: i.e., 
a 6% return of the total surveys mailed. 
Future Homemakers of America was not 
able to participate in Phase 11 of the survey. 

Cross Tabulation 



Youth Served in Employmcnt-Rcliatcd 
Programs 



To add depth to the Youth Employment 
Survey results, several cross. tabulations 
were performed on the data. In order for 
cross tabulations to have meaning, they 
must be based upon a relatively large sam- 
ple of survey respondents. 

In the case of the Future Homemakers of 
America, the total number of xespondents 
was too small to allow meaningful interpre- 
tation. There were no cross tabulations and 
the findings for the following areas are not 
presented: 

Youth Served in Agency Supported and 
CETA Supported Programs 

Youth Served by Major U.S. Regions 

Employment Programs for INNER 
CITY, URBAN, SUBURBAN and 
RURAL Youth 

Employment Programs by Major U.S. 
Regions 

Employment Programs Supported by 
Agency Budgets and CETA Budge**^ 



Youth 



Youth Served 



In order to identify the geographic areas 
from which the respondents recruit their 
youth for all program activities, the follow- 
ing question was asked: 

Please tell us what percent of the youth. 

which your agency seryes, reside in the 

following areas: Inner City, Urban, 

Suhurhan and Rural? 

The response to this question indicated 
that the majority of youth recniited and 
served (50^- i 009^) are evenly dlstribtited 
at_ 12% between the INNER CITY. 
URBAN and SUBURBAN Areas. The 
RURAL area, in contrast, has SS'/c. Table 1 
presents the p>ercentage of youth served by 
the respondents in each of the four areas. 



The respondents reported that a total of 
1,157 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employment-related programs jduring 
1978. This participation represents a mean 
of 89 youth per program; however, the me- 
dian of 31 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
leyel, 

in Figure I; the characteristics of the 
youth participants are fjreserited. A major- 
ity (63%) of the youth were FEMALE, 
while 37% were MALE. 

In terms of ethnic characteristics, the 
data indicate that the youth were predomi- 
nately WnrrE (69%). TTie proportion of 
other ethnic/cultural groups is as follows: 
BLACK/AFRO-AMERICAN (14%), 
HISPANIC (16%), ORIENTAL/ASIAN 
((^k NATIVE AMERICAN (l%)_and 
OTHER (0%). In addition, the youth in 
employment-related programs tended to 
reside primarily in URBAN (65%) and 
RURAL (24%) areas. Seven percent of the 
youth were reported living in SUBUR- 
BAN, and 4% in INNER CITY areas. 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
programs? _ 

The responses indicated that less than 
1% of the program served YOUTH OF- 
FENDERS, STATUS OFFENDERS, the 
LEARNING DISABLED or the PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED. 

Family income date revealed that 33% of 
the youth lived in families with annual in- 
comes between $10,000 and $19,999, 35% 
of the youth had families with annual in- 
comes below $10,000 per year, while 33% 
had families with incomes above $20,000 
annually. 



Programs 



Youth Employment Programs 1975-1978- 

The information presented in this section 
represents data about the respondent's 
Youth Employment Programs. Information 
about 1978 projg^ms is presented first and, 
when important, comparisons with 1975- 
1977 programs are made. 
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Figure 1 — Characteiistid; of cSe Participants 

in the Youth Empi oyihent Programs in 1978 




Ethnicity 



Native American 
&ack/Afn>-Am6ncan 
Hispanic 
Asian/Oriental 
White 
Othef 0% 



Sp)ecial Needs 

Vbuth Off enders 
Status Off enders 
PhysicaJIy Handicapped 
teaming Oisjibled 



-5% 
-5% 
.1% 
.5% 



Geographic Areas 



Inner City 
SuPOrten 
Urt>an 
Rural 




Family Annual Income 

$5,000-9.999 
$10,000-19*999 
^.000-29^ 
$30.000-Above 



A total of 36 separate and^distinct youth 
employment-related programs was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979, 27 of these pro- 
gram services were still being offered to 
yput'l- Pf the total reported, five operated 
only daring the sommer. The mean number 
of pirograms offered was two per respon- 
dent, however, the median was two. 

For the 1975-1977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of five 
employment-related programs for youth. 
SummerH>nly prog^s comprised 20% of 
the total. By comparing the number of pro- 
grams offered between 1975 and 1977 (5) 
with those offered in 1978 (36), it can be 
seen that the number of programs offered in 
1978 alone approached the number offered 
during the previous three-yem period, con- 
stituting a rather dramatic increase in 
the availability of youth employment 
programs. 



In addition, it should be noted that over 
the pasT jur years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of employment- 
related programs for youth. In 1975 and 
1976, 13 respondents reported expending 
"^o/lry pn such programs, the number 
increased to 14 in 1977 and 17 in 1978, 
demonstrating a small but steady increase 
in youth employment programs. 



Types of Programs OfTered 

What types of pro^rams were o ffered tu the 
yomli? 

The data presented in Figure 2 show the 
types of employmeht-irelat^ programs that 
have been offered by respondents over the 
P2ist four years. The data are highly. con- 
sistent between I975-I977 and 1978 and 
indicate that the agency basically em- 
phasized the same program areas in 1978 as 
it did between I975-I977- The most fre- 
quently offered programs were CAREER 
AWARENESS/_£D-UCATION, PAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE, JOB TRAINING 
and VOCATIONAL JOB COUNSELING. 
Other are^s emphasized to a lesser degree 
were JOB PREPARATION, LIFE 
S K ILLS. MA N A G EM E N T,_ JOB 
PLACEMENT and ASSISTANCE IN 
MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK. Infrequently em- 
phasized ^reas were TUTORING, SUP- 
PORTIVE SERVICES, TUTORING AND 
PREPARATION for EMPLOYMENT- 
RELATED EXAMS and TRANSPORTA- 
TION ASSISTANCE. 



Funding 



Funding for Youth Employment Progr ams 

Table 2 presents data regarding the propor- 
tion of money expended by the respon- 
dents for 1978 employment-related pro- 
grams according to the source of funding. 
Because a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
employment-related programs, the per- 
centages total more than lOiY/r, 

The data clearly indicate that the primary 
sources of funding were the AGENCIES' 
OWN BUDGET and CETA funds. Each of 
the two funding sources were cited by 290r 
of the respondents, while the next most 
frequently indicated sources were the 
LOCAL BUSINESS eOMMUNITY 
{17%) and CITY GOVERNMENT (1 2C;^^K 
Other than the above categories of funding 
sources, the remaining categories were in- 
ffequentiy checked by the respondents: 
Eight percent of the respondents secured 
STATE FUNDS, while STr of the indicated 
funding sources were UNITED WAY- 
SPECIAL GRANTS. CIVIC/SERVICE 
CLUBS and TITLE XX. In general, these 
data reflect a diversified but low-Ievel fund- 
ing pattern by the member affiliates for 
youth employment programs. 
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Figure 2— types of Employment-Related Programs 
Offered in 1975-1977 and in 1978 



Futott ProgragLPJans 



Employment-Related Programs 



Career Awareness/ 
Education 



Life Skills Management 
Vx:ational Job Counseling 
Job Preparation 



Assistance in Making 
Transition from School to Work 



Transportation Assistarice 



TutorihgA Preparatioafof 
Empioyment-Reiated Exams 



Unpaid Work Experience 
Paid Work Experience 
Supportive Services 
Job Training 
Job Placement 
Other 




I 29% 




71% 



Types of Progran 



Table 3 represents the future prdgrarnming 
emphases for ail respondents planning to 
have employment-related programs for 
yojith in the next twelve months: The pat- 
tern Js similar to the emphases placed pin 
the prqg^ming for youth employment 
programs seen in the previous four years. In 
essence, the respondents who plan to have 
programs will emphasize both CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION, PAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE, JOB TRAINING 
and JOB PREPARATION. Other areas of 
emphasis will include LIFE SKILLS 
MANAGEMENT, VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSELING, ASSISTANCE IN 
MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCJ^OOL TO WORK and JOB PLACE- 
MENT 



Sources of Future Funds 



As can be seen in Table 4, a large percent- 
age (30%) of the respondents plan to seek 
monies from CETA (TITLE II, III or IV) 
for future employment-related programs. 
This emphasis upon seeking CETA monies 
is consistent with preyiousU 978) efforts of 
the respondents. When compared with the 
1978 funding pattern, the respondents indi- 
cated that there will be increased effort to 
obtain monies from ail funding sources, 
with the greatest increase In obtaining 
financial support from the LOCAL BUSI- 
NESS COMM UN ITY and STATE 
FUNDS. Increased emphasis is also 
planned to secure more funds from HEW 
and CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS. 



1975-1977 (n= 19) 



1978 (n = 17) 
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Giris Clubs off America 



GCA is a nationaJ service and advocacy 
agency for the rights and needs of all giris. 
National goaJs of GCA are established to 
provide services consistent with prepara- 
^'O'? ^9<?4y A S^r^s fo^ transition to 
womanhood and the responsibilities they 
will face . 

Within nationaJ guidelines, programs are 
initiated by Member Clubs to meet the 
needs of girls in that community. Girls 
Clubs in 34 states offer programs in tutoring 
and specialized learning, physical fitness 
and team sports, career development, per- 
fPr"li"JgAnd fine arts, health and sexuality 
education, parenting and homemaking 
skills, individual and group counseiing. 
Open five to seven days a week. Girls Clubs 
provide members with a supportive envi- 
ronment in which to develop personal 
strengths, relationships and goals. 

Youth Employment Programs are con- 
ducted in most clubs. Several clubs have 
developed outstanding models that are re- 
plicable in other communities and some are 
approved for school credit. 

Program emphasis in each club is closely 
related to the lai^et population in that city. 
Programs are adapted to specific commu- 
nity needs and capabilities rather than 
pre-packaged and imposed by the parent 
organization. 

Services of a Girls Club are ongoing and 
youth involved in a specific program have 
the opportunity to participate in other pro- 
S^^s and supportive services. All pro- 
grams provide the benefits of agency volun- 
teers, professional staff and community 
involvement. Career Development Pro^ 
grams access all resources of the agency. 

Girls Clubs are uniquely qualified to pro- 
vide services to girls, as the only agency 
PlP^'^^'^g "^^ly building centered programs 
specifically designed with and for females. 
The professional staff locally receives spe- 
cial training and technical assistance 
through the national staff and ciner consul- 
tants skilled in woricing with girls. The na- 
tional agency is a leading advocate for the 
rights of girls of all backgrounds and 
abilities andJippIies this policy to all ser- 
vice areas. Girls become decision-makers 
through GCA. 



Results of The Youth Employment 
Survey — 

Gids_Ciabs of America 



Sample Size and Return Rate 

A total of 120 corporate units of Girls Clubs 
of America was surveyed: The total re- 
sponse for Phase J & 11 was 80; i.e.. a 61% 
return of the total surveys mailed. 

Gnosis Tabulation 

To add depth to the Youth Employment 
'^^''^^y rcsiilts. several cross tabulations 
were performed on the data. In order for 
cross tabulations to have meaning, they 
must be based upon a relatively lai^ge sam- 
ple of survey respondents. In the case of 
the Girls Clubs of America, the number of 
respondents for each cross tabulation was 
too small to allow mearii^i^^ interpreta- 
tion. A criterion was established that the 
cross tabulation response rate must be at 
least 259f of the total number of respon- 
dents for each cross tabulation. 

For the Girls Clubs of America, there 
were no cross tabulations that reached this 
criterion. Therefore, the finding for the fol- 
lowing cross tabulations are not presented: 

Youth Served in Agency Supported and 
CETA Supported FYograms _ 

Youth Served by Major U.S. Regions 

Employment Programs fot INNER 
CITY. URBAN, SUBURBAN and 
RURAL Youth 

Employment Programs by Major U.S. 

-Regions 

Employment Programs Supported by 
Agency Budgets and CETA Budgets. 



Youth 



Youth Served 

The Girls Clubs of America offer a wide 
range of services to youth. In order to iden- 
tify the geographic area served by the or- 
ganization and the geographic sources for 
the youth recruited for all programs and 
services, the following question was asked: 

Please teii m what percent of the youth, 
yx'hlch your agency sen es. reside in the 
fviiowing areas: Inner City. Urban. 
Suburban and Rural? 

There was no working definition for the 
listed geographic areas, so replies were 
subject to individual interpretations. The 
response indicated, however, that the prin- 
cipal recruitment and service is based in 
URBAN areas (6IC^) followed by SUJB- 
URBAN areas (45C^) and the INNER 
CITY (35^). Table I presents the percent- 
age of ypHX?' served by the respondents 
across the four geographic areas. 



Youth Served in Employment-Related 

Programs- 1975-^ 1978 

T^e respondents reported that a total of 
7:553 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employment-related programs during 
1978. This participation represents a mean 
of 124 youth per program; however, the 
median of 38 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
level. 

in Figure 1. the characteristics of the 
youih participants in 1978 employment 
programs arc presented. A majority (91*^) 
of the youth were FEMALE, while 9% 
were MALE. 

In terms of ethnic characteristics, the 
data indicate that the youth were predomir 
nately BLACK (55%). The proportion of 
other ethnic/cultural groups is as follows: 
WHITE (35^:^). HISPANIC (7%). 
ORIENTAL/ASIAN (1^^). NATIVE 
AMERICAN (1%) and OTHER (IVc). In 
addition, the youth in employment-related 
programs tended to reside primarily in 
INNER CITY (41%) and URBAN (34%) 
areas. Nineteen percent of the youth were 
reported living in SUBURBAN and 7% in 
the RURAL areas. 

7b \v/iar (pjrrewr H-ere youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
programs? 

The respondents reported serving a 
small percent of special needs youth; i.e., 
STATUS OFFENDERS (7%). YOUTH 
OFFENDERS (4%J. LEARNING DIS- 
ABLED (3%) and PHYSICALLY HAND- 
ICAPPED (1%). 

Family income data revealed that 22% of 
the youth lived in families with annual in- 
comes between $10,000 and $19,999. 7ff% 
of the youth had families with annual in- 
comes below $10,000 per year, while 2% 
had families with incomes above $20,000 
annually. 



GCA 



Figure 1 — Characteristics of the Participants 

in the Youth Employment Programs in 1978 



lypg of Programs Offered _ 



Percent of Youth Served 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



Ethnicity 



Native American 
Black/ Afro-American 
Hispanic 
Asian/Oriental 
White 
Omer 



Special Needs 

Youth Off enders 
Status Offenders 
Physically Handicapped 
Learning DisableCi 



Geographic Areas 



rCity 
Suburban 
Urban 
Rural 



Family Annuallncome 

$5,000-9^ 
$10,000-19.999 
$20,000-29.999 
$30,000^ Above 




Programs 



Youth Empioymcnt Programs 1975^^78 

The informalibn presented in this section 
represents data about the respondent's 
Youth Employment Programs. Infqrmali 
about 1978 programs is presented firsijand, 
when important, comparisons with 1975- 
1977 programs are made. 

A total of 222 separate and distinct y outh 
employment-related programs was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979, 147 of these pro- 
gram services were still being offered to 
youth. Of the total reported, 102 operated 
only during the summer. The mean number 
of programs offered was four per respon- 
dent, however, the median was three. 



For the 1975-1977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of 273 
employment-related programs for youth. 
Sommer-only programs comprised 34*^ of 
the total. By comparing the number of pro- 
grams offered between 1975 and 1977 (273) 
with those offered in 19781222), it can be 
seen that the number of programs offered in 
1978 alone approached the number offered 
during the previous Three*year period, con- 
stituting a rather dramatic increase in 
the availability of youth employment 
programs. 

In addition, it should be noted that over 
the past four years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of employment- 
related programs for youth. In 1975, 50 re- 
spondents repDrted expending moiwy on 
such programs, the number increased to 52 
in 1976, 53 in 1977 and 67 in 1978: 1978 
demonstrated the most dramatic increase. 



What types of programs were offered to the 
youii\? - 

The data pr^esenied in Figure 2 show the 
types of employment-related programs that 
have been offered by respondents oyer the 
past four years. The data are highly con- 
sistent between 1975-1977 and 1978 and 
indicate that the agency basically em- 
phasized the same program areas in 1978 as 
it did between 1975-1977. The most fre- 
quently offered programs were RAID or 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE and 
CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCATION. 
Other areas emphasized to a lesser degree 
were JOB TRAINING, JOB PREPARA- 
TION-LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT, 
VOCATIONAL JOB COUNSELING, 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES and ASSIST- 
ANCE IN MAKING THE TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO WORK. In- 
f re quenJtJy e m phas^iz cd a re as we re 
TUTORING and PREPARATION for 
EMPLOYMENT-RELATED EXAMS, 
JOB PLACEMENT and TRANSPORTA- 
TION ASSISTANCE. 



Fundhtfi 



^7 



Funding for Youth Em ployment Programs. 

Table 2 presents data regarding the propor- 
tion of money exp)cnded by the respon- 
dents for 1978 employment-related pro- 
-ams according to the source of funding. 
Because a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
employment-related programs, the p)er- 

cenlagcs total more than 100%. 

The data clearly indicate thauhe primary 
source of funding was the CETA (TITLE 
II, III, IV). Sixty-one percent of the re- 
spondents indicated that CETA funds sup- 
ported their youth employment programs, 
while the. next most frequently indicated 
source (55%) was the AGENCIES^ OWN 
BUDGET. Other than the above two 
categories of funding sources, the remain- 
ing categories were infrequently checked 
by the respondents: Only 15% of the 
monies came from a UNITED WAYXSPE- 
CIAL GRANT), 17% from the LOCAL 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY, 14% from 
PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS, 13% from 
CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS, 9% from 
CITY FUNDS: Less than 6% of the re- 
spondents indicated each of the following 
sources of money: STATE, COUNTY; 
L.E.A.A., TITLE XX, or HEW. Fourteen 
percent of the respondents listed an 
OTHER source. In general, these data re- 
fleet a diversified but Ipw-level funding pat- 
tern by the member affiliates for youth em- 
ployment programs. 
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Figure 2 — T^pes of Employment-Related Programs 
Offered in 1^5-1977 and in 1978 



Foture ProgramJIans 



Emj)loyment-Related Programs I PercaBnt of Respondents 



Career AWaren^/ 
Education 



Life SkiDs Management 
VocationaiJob Counseling 
Job Preparation 



Assistance in Making 
Transttioo from School to work 



TransponatkM) Assistance 



Tutoring & Preparation for 
Employment-Related Exams 



Unpad Work ^cperienoe 
Paid Work Experience 
Supportive Services 
Job Training 
Job Placement 
Other 




lypes of Programs 



Tabic 3 represents the future programming 
emphases for all respondents planning to 
have employment-related programs for 
ypy^hj" ^f'e ncx^ twelve months. The pat- 
tern is similar to the emphases placed on 
the programming for youth employment 
programs seer in the previous four years. 
In essence, the respondents who plan to 
have programs will emphasize both PAID 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCES 
and CAREER/AWARENESS/EDUCA- 
TIQN. Other areas of emphasis will include 
LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT. JOB 
PREPARATION, JOB TRAINING and 
VOCATIONAL JOB COUNSELING. 

Sources of Funds 

As can be seen in Table 4, a large percent- 
age (65%) of the respondenis plan to seek 
monies from CETA (TITLE IL III or IV) 
for future employment-related programs. 
This emphasis upon seeking CETA monies 
is consistent with previous ( 1978) efforts of 
the respondents. When compared with the 
1978 funding pattern, the respondents indi- 
cated that there will be increased efTort to 
obtain monies from alj funding sources, 
with the greatest increase in obtaining fir 
nancial support from CIVIC/SERVICE 
Ct.UBS, PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS, 
L.E.A.A., LOCAL BUSINESS COM- 
MUNITY and UNITED WAY (SPECIAL 
GRANT). 



1S75-1977 (n = 62) 



1978 (n = 675 
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6iri ScoutsjolThe U«SJi« 



Girt Scouting Is — An organization that pro- 
vides opportunities for girls from all seg- 
ments of American life to develop iheir po- 
tential, make friends, and become a vjtal 
part of their community. Based on ethical 
values, it opens up _an exciting world of 
opportunity for youth and adult volunteers 
working in partnership with them. 
Its ProRram — Is a continuous adventure in 
learning that offers girls a broad range of 
activities that address both their current 
interests and their future roles as women. 
Through activities that slimalaic self- 
discovery, they are introduced to the ex- 
citement in the Worlds of science, the arts, 
the out-of-doors and people. Girls have op- 
portunities to develop new skills and self- 
confidence.^ to have fun. to make new 
friends, and through meaningful commu- 
nity service to acquire understanding about 
themselves and others. 
It Is — The largest voluntary organization 
for girls in the world. It is open to all girls 
ages 6 through 17 (or in grades I through 12) 
who subscribe to its ideals as slated in the 
Girl Scout Promise and Law. 

It is part of a worldwide family of giris 
and adults in 98 countries through its mem- 
bership in the World Association of Giri 
Guides and Giri Scouts. There are more 
than three million members with 2.51 1.000 
girls, or one out of every nine giris. ages 
6^17. in the United States. There are 
573.000 adult members (women and men) 
who participate as volunteer leaders, 
consultants, board members and staff 
specialists in the areas of child develop- 
ment, adult education, outdoor education 
and administration. 

Giris and leaders participate in Giri 
Scouting through group activities in over 
159.000 troops, including those on foreign 
soil (TOFS) The Girl Scout troops are or- 
ganized by Girl Scout councils; 346 in the 
U.S.A. Councils are local units chartered 
by the national organization to administer 
and develop Giri Scouting in a council's 
jurisdiction (a specific geographic area). 



Results of the %uth Employment 
Progtiam iSurvey — 

Girls Scouts of the USA 

Sample Size and Return Rate 

A total of 348 corporate units was sur- 
veyed. The total response for Phase 1 & 11 
was 227: i.e.. a 65^ return of the total 
surveys mailed. 
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Youth Served 



The Giri Scouts of the USA offer a wide 
range of services to youth . 1 n order to iden- 
tify the geographic area served by the or- 
ganization and the geographic source for 
the youth recruited for all programs and 
services, the followingquestion was asked: 

Please tell us what percent of^heyoutiu 
w hich your agency serve, reside in the 
following areas: Inner City. Urban, 
Suburban and Rural? 
There was no working definition for the 
listed geographic areas, so replies were 
subjec to individual interpretations. Table 
1 presents the percentage of youth served 
by the respondents across the four geo- 
graphic areas. Recruitment and service to a 
majority of youth (51^^ to 100^) was al- 
most evenly matched in URBAN areas 
(18"^) and SUBURBAN areas (22'?). This 
contrasts with (iCr) in the INNER CITY 
areas and (13':r) in RURALareas. Overall. 
RURAbareas have the highest percentage 
of youth served (75'^r) followed by 
URBAN areas at (68'7r) and SUBURBAN 
areas at (62'~r). 

Youth Served in Employment-Related 
Programs 

The respondents reported that a total of 
13.945 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employment-related programs during 
1978. This participation represents a mean 
of 117 youth per program; however, the 
median of 30 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
level. 

In Figure 1. the characteristics of the 
participants in the J 978 Youth Employment 
program are presented. A majority (99^;) 
of the youth were FEMALE, while n 
were MALE. 



|n terms of ethnic characteristics, the 
data indicate that the youth were predomi- 
nately NVHITE (90*:^), The propH>rtibri of 
other ethnic/cuiturai groups is _as folr 
lows: BLACK/ AFRO-AMERICAN 
(g'^r). HISPANIC (I'Tr), ORIENTAL/ 
ASIAN-(J7rJ. NATIVE AMERICAN 
(IC^). OTHER ( l'>r). The residence of the 
youth participating in employment-related 
programs were fairiy evenly distributed be- 
tween SUBURBAN areas (35%). RURAL 
areas (25Cr) and a combination (35^^) of 
URBAN (28%) and INNER CITY (7%). 

To *\'har extent \y'ere youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
pro rams? 

The respondents reported serving less 
than one percent of the LEARNING DIS- 
ABLED. YOUTH OFFENDERS. 
STATUS OFFENDERS and PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED. 

In terms of family incofiic. 65% of the 
youth lived in families with annual incomes 
between Si 0,000 and SI9.999. 25% of 
the youth had families with annual incomes 
below S10,0(K) per year, while 10% had 
families with incomes above S20.000 
annually. 

Youth Served in Agency Supported and 
CETA Supported Programs 

Are the characteristics of the youth differ- 
ent for those who were involved in pro- 
^rams supported by aj^enry budj^ets versus 
prtr^rams supported b - CETA bud j^e is? 

Because of the relatively tOw number of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented: i.e.. n for agency 
budgets was 50. while n for CETA was 6. 

Youth Ser^ed^y M^rU^^^egions 

What was the distribution of the youth in 
the four major f^eoaraphic ref^ions? 
Sorth Central South 
Sorth East ^est 
The percentage of youth by the four geo- 
graphic regions arc as follows: 

57% lived in the NORTH CENTRAL 
jS% lived in the SOUTH 
13%lived in the NORTH EAST 
n% lived in the WEST 
The median number of youth was 35 
vouth per pro^m in the NORTH EAST 
and in the SOUTH. 25 in the NORTH 
CENTRAL and 20 in the WEST. The 
U.S. Regions are defined in Appendix B. 
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Figure 1 — Chai^eti^MS b^^ 

In die Youth Employnient Programs in 197$ 



P'ercent of Youth Se rved 



Sex 



Male 

_Femal6._ 



99% 



Ethnidty 



Native Amahcan I ^% 
Black/ Affo-American 8% 
Hi^>antc | 1% 
Asian/OrientaJ | 1% 
White 



90% 



Other I 1% 



Special Needs 

Ybuth Offenders 
Stilus Off eriders 
Physically Handicapped 
Loaming Disabled 



Geographic Areas 



.01% 
.01% 
.01% 

.01% 




Family Annual income 

0-$4.999 
S5.000-9.999 
$10,000-19.999 
$20,000-29.999 
$30.000>Above | 1% 




65% 



What H as the ethnic distribution of the 
youth in the four geographic regions? 

In general, the percentage of NATIVE 
AMERICAN youth F«r program was less 
than i % in each of the fear regions. For 
BLACK/AFRO-AMERICAN youth, the 
percent per program was 29^ in the 
SOUTH. 6% in the NORTH EAST 3% in 
the NORTH CENTRAL and 3% in the 
WEST. For ORIENTAL/ AS! AN youth, 
the percent of youth per program was in 
the WEST. V% in the SOLTTH and less than 
1% in both the NORTH EAST and 
NORTH CENTRAL. For WHITE youth, 
the percent of youth per prc^iam was 91% 
in the NORTH CENTRAL, 86^ in the 
WEST iWr in the NORTH EAST and 76^ 
in the SOUTH. 
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Youth Employment Pn^nuns 1975-1978 

The information presented in this section 
'^.P'^^'M^^. about the respondent's 
Youth Employment ft^ograms. Information 
about 1978 programs is presented first and, 
when important, comparisons with 1975- 
1977 programs are made. 

A total of 395 separate and distinct youth 
employment-related programs was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979. 227 of these pr<> 
gi^ services were still being offered to 
youth- Of the total reported, 256 operated 
only during thesummer. The mean number 
of programs offered was three per respon- 
dent, however, the median was two. 

For the I975-I977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of 341 
employment-related programs for youth. 
Summer-only programs comprised 64'^ of 



the total. By comparing the number of pro- 
grams offered between 1975- 1977 (341) 
with those offered in 1978 (395), it can be 
seen that the nu m b« r of prograi^^^ in 
L978 a^one exceeded the number olfcred 
^'^^"S the previous three-year period, con- 
stituting a dramatic increase in the avaiia- 
bility of youth employment programs. 

In addition, it should be noted that over 
the past four years there has been a slcady 
increase in t he n um bcr of mem bei^affiliatcs 
providing employment-related programs 
for youth. In 1975 and 1976 each, ninety- 
seven respondents reported expending 
money on such programs. The number in- 
creased to 102 in 1977 and 139 in 1978; 1978 
demonstrating the most dramatic increase. 

I^yg-of Programs Offered 

What types of programs were offered to the 

youth? 

The data presented iit Figure 2 show the 
types of employment-related proems that 
have been oficred by respondents over the 
past four years. The data are highly con^ 
sistcnt between 1975- 1977 and 1978 and 
mdicatc that the agency basically em- 
phasized the same program areas in 1978 as 
it di_d between I975-I977. The most fre- 
quently offered programs were CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION, UNPAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE and PA ID. Other 
areas emphasized to a lesser degree were 
JOB TRAINING, JOB PREPARATION 
and LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT. 
Infrequently emphasized areas were 
TUTORING AND PREPARATION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT-RELATED EXAMS, 
TRANSPORTATION ASSISTANCE, 
VOCATIONAL JOB COUNSELING, 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES and ASSIST^ 
ANCE IN MAKING THE TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO WORK. 

Employment Pn^rams for Inner City« 
tJrfaan, Suburban and Rural Youth 

Pid }f^f_youth employment programs em- 
phasize different program content de- 
pending upon the geographic area served? 

The data reveal that programs with pre- 
dominately INNER CITY youth (defined 
as 5!^ of the youth participating in the 
programs who come from this geo- 
graphic area) emphasized mainly PAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE. CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION and JOB 
TRAINING- In contrast, programs for 
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Figure 2— Tyi^ of Einployiiient-Rchitcd Programs 
OfTered In 1975-1977 and in 1978 



Empioyment-R^ated Programs Percent of Resporxtentts 



Career Awarmss/ 
Education 



Ufd Skins Management 
VtocationaJ Job Counseling 
Job Preparation 



Assistance in Making 
Transition from School to Work 



Transponation Assistance 



- TutbnngA Preparation for 
Employment-Related Exams 



Unpaid Work Experience 
Paid Work Experienoe 
Supportive Services 
Job Training 
Job Placement 
Other 




Youth Employment Programs 

by- Major b^>_k£giQns_ 

What the popidarioh distrihutlon of the 
respondents hy the major U.S. regions? 

North Central Smith 
North East West 

For those respondents with youth em- 
ployment programs in I978r their geo- 
graphic distribution was as follows: 

^^'7f were in the NORTH CENTRAL 

25rf were in the SOUTH 

20^ were in the NORTH EAST 

1 XTc were in the WEST 

Clearly the NORTH CENTRAL region 
of the United Slates had the highest per- 
centage of respondents of all the regions, 
with the lowest percentage coming from 
the WEST. The U.S. Regions are defined in 
Appendix 6. 

CETA foo^ms 

What Was the distributior of CETA pro- 
i;rams hy the four f^eof^raphic ref^ions? 

Due to the fact that the total number of 
CETA programs reported for each of the 
regions was very low, the data for this cross 
tabulation wilj not be presented. Specifi- 
cally, only 14 CETA progrjons were re- 
ported in the NORTH CENTRAL, 9 in the 
NORTH EAST 7 in the SOUTH and 3 in 
the WEST. 

Youth Emplc^ment Programs Supported 
by^ Agency Bndgels^nd CETA Budget 

What types of youth employment programs 
were supported by a^^ency and CETA bud- 
f:etsjn 197H? 

Because of the relatively low number of 
respondents from this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented: i.e., n for agency 
budgets was 50, while n for CETA was 6. 



1975-I977(n = l29) 



1978 (n = 139) 



pjrcdominately RURAL youth emphasized 
CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCATJON. 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE and JOB 
TRAINING. Programs for predominately 
URBAN youth tended to emphasized UN- 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE, CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION and then 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE. Finally, 
programs for predominately ^URAL 
youth vv^re CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EDUCATION and UNPAID WORK EX- 
PERIENCE, followed by PAID WORK 
EXPERIENCE. Generally speaking, the 
pwitiem or type of youth employment pro- 
gram joffered to youth from predominately 
INNER CITY. SUBURBAN, URBAN 



and RURAL areas tended to be slightly 
differeni. Clearly, in the INNER CITY 
area the emphasis is on PAID WORK EX- 
PERIENCE, whereas in SUBURBAN and 
RURAL areas the emphasis is on 
CAREER AWARENESS/ EDUCATION 
and in the URBAN area on UNPAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE. The fact that 
there is variability between these four areas 
might lead one to conclude that the Girl 
Scouts of America is responsive to the dif- 
fercntial employment training needs of 
their youth. 
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Program Funding 



Fitnding for Yooth Employineiit Progrsoies- 

Tablc 2 prcscnls data regarding ihc propor- 
tion of money expended by ihe respon- 
dents for 197S employment-related pro- 
grams according to the source of funding. 
Because a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
employment-related programs, the per- 
centages total more than 100%. 

The data clearly indicate that the primary 
source of funding was the AGENCIES' 
OWN BUDGET. Sixty-eight percent of the 
respondents indicated that their OWN 
BUDGET supported their youth employ- 
ment programs, while the niJXt most frc- 
qucntly indicated source (24%) was CEJA 
(TITLE 11. Ill or IV). Other than the above 
two categories of funding sources, the re- 
maining categories were infrequently 
checked by the respondents. Only_ 9% of 
the monies came from a UNITED WAY 
(SPECIAL GRANT). 6% from the PRI- 
VATE FOUNDATIONS. _L«ss than 
the respondents indicated each of the fol- 
lowing sources of money: LOCAL BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY. CIVIC/SERVICE 
CLUBS. CITY. STATE. COUNTY. 
L.E.A.A.. TITLE XX. HEW sources or 
CORPORATIONS or CORPORATE 
FOUNDATIONS.^ven pcn:ent of re- 
spondents listed an OTHER source. In 
£^nera] . the sc dala reflcct a diversified bu t 
low-ievel funding pattern by the member 
affiliates for youth employment programs. 



Future Program jPlaiis 



T^pfs otAo^rsns 

Tabic 3 represents the future programming 
emphases for all respondents planning to 
have employment-related programs for 
youth in the nexi iwelve momhk. The tint- 
tem is similar to the emphases placed oil 
the programming for youth employment 
programs seen in the previous four years. 
In essence, the resjjondents who plan to 
have programs will emp>hasize CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION and both 
PAID and UNPAID WORK EXPERI- 
ENCES. Other areas of emphasis 
will include LIFE SKILLS MANAGE- 
MENT. JOB PREPARATION and JOB 
TRAINING. 

Sources of Funds 

As can be seen in Table 4. a moderate per- 
centage {23%) of the respondents plan to 
seek monies from CETA (TITLE II. Ill or 
IV) for future employment-related pro- 
grams. This level of approach for seeking 
CETA funds is consistent with previous 
(1978) cfiforts of the respondents. When 
compared with the 1978 funding pattern. 
i^^J^six>ndcnts indicated that there wjU be 
increased effort to obtain monies from all 
funding sources, with the greatest increase 
in obtaining financial support from 
CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS. LOCAL 
BUSINESS COMMUN!TY. PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS and UNITED WAY. 
Other than CETA, the emphasis is clearly 
upon seeking, monies from NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL sources. 
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Young Merfs ehrtoHn Association 



The Young Men's Christian Association 
was foanded in London, England in iS44 
by George Williams and eleven other 
young men- The YMCA was cstabiishcd by 
them as a reaction to what they considered 
the comipt_and immoral life in 19lh century 
London. Influenced by the initial ^success 
of the pr^ganizatipn, Thomas Sulliyan or- 
ganized the first YMCA in the United 
States in Boston in 1851. 

Throughout its 125-ycar history, the 
YMCA in the United States has developed 
into a multi-scn^ice community agency 
serving all segments of the population. The 
YMCA, in policy and practice, supports alj 
activities that help boys, girls, men and 
women realize their full potential as per- 
sons. This means that no one approach can 
be the only answer for its members. There- 
fore, a wide variety of opjxjrtunities exist 
as deemed most important by the different 
local YMCAs. Financed admost entirely by 
income from membership, rentals, pro- 
gram fees. United Way and private con- 
tributions, YMCAs arc challenged to offer 
the kinds of meaningful and significant pro- 
grams that will attract increasing numbers 
of members and other constituents. 

In addition to traditional prc^rams of 
group work and health and phy sical fitness, 
YMCAs in the past two decades have 
channeled resources into JJrograms that 
respond tO- social needs and problems. 
Many YMCAs have developed progranis 
that focus on the particular concerns of 
disadvantaged persons, especially young 
men and women in poverty areas. Through 
such activity. YMCAs have provided lead- 
ership and coordination for more effective 
utilization of available community re- 
sources and have opened many ayenues 
leading toward resolution of this country's 
pressing social concerns. 

A particular example of these efforts is 
the YMCAs' juvenileiusticc and youth de- 
velopment programs. In 1972, the National 
Board of YMCAs adopted as one of its six 
prp^^ SPiJs the task of developing jjro^ 
grams to change the conditions that lead to 
delinquency and youth alienation. Since 
that time, over 500 juvenile justice and de- 
linquency prevention programs have been 
implemented by local YMCAs. In 1978, the 
National Board broadened the scope of this 
work by adopting a major goal on youth 
development. Included in this effort will be 
pro-ams that focus on the youth employ- 
ment crisis: In tandem with continuing 
woHc in juvenile jusucc, it is expected that 
over the next three to five years programs 
related to youth emplovinent will grow in 
number and quality to become a major 
component of YMCA's responses to the 
social challenges of our times. 



Results of The Youth Emjployment 
Program Surv^ — 
Nffltfftmri p<^aH of YMCA s 

Sample Size and Return Rate 

A total of 934 corporate units was sur- 
veyed. The totai response for Phase I & 11 
was 315: i.e., a 34% return of the total 
surveys mailed. 



Youth 



Youth Served 

The affiliates of the YMCA offer a wide 
range of scryiccs to youth and their 
families. In order to identify the geographic 
area served by the organizations smd the 
geographic sources for the youth recruited 
for all programs and services, the following 
question was asked: 
Please tell us what percent of the youth, 
which your agency serves, reside in the 
following areas: Inner Cify, Urban, 
Suburban and Rural? 

There was no working definition for the 
listed geographic areas, so replies were 
subject to individual interpretations. The 
response to this question indicated that the 
respondents recruit and serve youth on a 
fairly even distribution from each of the 
four geographic areas served by these 
agencies. Table J presents the J^rcehtagc 
of youth served by the respondents. There 
is a significant nnetropojitan presence re- 
flected in the responses for INNER CITY 
{A7%h URBAN (62%) and SUBURBAN 
(63%). 

Youth Sen^ in Employment-Rebited 
Fn^rauB _ 

The respondents reix)rted that a total of 
25,880 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employment-related programs during 
1978. This participation represents a mean 
of 126 youth per program; however, the 
median of 25 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
level. 

In Figure 1. the characteristics of the 
ypl'lM P^uticipamts in employment-related 
programs arc presented. Ajnajority (58%) 
of the youth were MALE, while (42%) 
were FEMALE. 



In terms of ethnic characteristics, the 
data indicate. that the youth were predomi- 
nately WHITE (6()%). The _prpp^ 
other ethnic /cultural groups are as fol- 
lows: BLACK/AFRO*AMERICAN 
(29%), HISPANIC (7%), ORIENTAL/ 
ASIAN (1%). NATIVE AMERICAN 
(1%). In addition, the youth iii 
employment-related programs Jended. to 
reside primarily in INNER CITY (36%), 
SUBURBAN (26%) and URBAN (25%) 
areas. 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
programs? 

The respondents reported serving only a 
small4)ercent of special needs youth; i.e., 
LEARNING DISABLED (2%), YOUTH 
OFFENDERS (4%), PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED (1%) and STATUS OF- 
FENDERS (3%) 

Family income data indicates that 25% 
of the youth lived in families with annual 
incomes between S10,000 and S 19,999, 
63% of the youth had families with annual 
incomes below $ 1 0,0(X) per year, while 12% 
had families with incomes above S20,000 
annually. 

Youth Served in Agency Sopported and 
CETA Supported Programs 

Are the characteristics of the youth differ- 
ent for those who were involved in pro- 
grams supported by agency budgets versus 
programs supported by CETA budgets? 

Because of the relatively low number of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented; i.e., n for agency 
budget was 22, while n for CETA was 25. 

Yoi ith Served by_ M^or U^- RegioBS 

What was th e distribution of the youth by 
the four major geographic regions? 

North Central South 
North East West 

The distribution of the youth by the four 
geo^phic regions does not f»rallcl either 
the distribution of respondents or the dis- 
tribution of CETA programs. The data re- 
veal the following distribution: 

51% lived in the NORTH CENTRAL 
21% lived in the SOUTH 
I97c lived in the NORTH EAST 
9% lived in the WEST 

It is clear that the NORTH CENTRAL 
had the greatest number of youth, whereas 
the WEST had the least number. The dif- 
ference between the jpcrcentagc in the 
NORTH CENTRAL versus the WEST is 
considerable. An Jnsp«5Ction of the mcari 
number of youth per propam revi^i that 
the NORTH CENTRAL had a mean of 197 
youth per program, the SOUTH had a 
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Fisore 1 ^ CIuraKtcristics of the Pirtkapahts 

in fbe Yootb Emfrioymeiit Prograins in 1978 



Programs 



Sex 



Percent of Yo uth Se rved 



58% 



Famato 



Ethnicity 



Native Amorntn | 1% 

B)^/ Afro-American 



Asian/OnenOd I 1% 




29% 



Other 




60% 



Special Needs 

Youth Offenders 
Status Offenders 
PhysicaOy Handicapped 
Leam ing Disabled 



Geographic Areas 




36% 



Family Annual Income 

0-$4^ 
$5,000-9.999 
$10,000-19^ 
$20,000-29.999 

sao^ooo-Above 




37% 



mean of 130 youth per program, the 
NORTR EAST 78 youth per program and 
the WEST ^ youth per prop^ It is clear 
that the lax^nonibericif yx>oth per program 
in the NORTH CENTRAL versus ihc 
WEST is the prime fsictor in the differences 
between these regions. The U*S. Regions 
are defined in Appendix B. 

Was the YMCA responsive to the ethnic 
distribution of the youth by the four major 
geographic regions? 

The answor appears to bcjfCb. The pcr- 
centagc^f NATIVE AMERICAN youth 
per program was 5% ia the WESX 2% in 
the NORTH CENTRAL, 1% in the 
SOUTH and less than \% m the NORTH 
EAST. This distribution generally reflects 
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the distribution of NATIVE AMERICANS 
across the United Suies; however, the 
parallel in this case is only slight. In the 
SOUTH, NORTH EAST, and NORTH 
CENTRAL where the number of 
BLACk/AFROrAMERICANS is greater 
than in the WEST, the percentage 
of BLACk/AFRO-AMERICAN youth 
per program is also greater. Specifically, 
the percentage of BLACK/AFRO- 
AMERICANS per prx^ram was 32% in the 
SOUTH. 32% in the NORTH CENTRAL, 
21% in the NORTH EAST and 8% in the 

WEST. 

Tne same trend appears to be true for 
HISPANIC, ORIENTAL/ASIAN, and 
WHITE youth; i.e., for HISPANIC, the 
percent of youth per program was 23% in 
the WEST, 8% !n the NORTH CENTRAL, 
6% a ibeJ^ORTH EAST and 1% in the 
SOIJTH -For PRIENTAL/A youth, 
the distribution was 5% in the WEST and 
less than 1% in the NORTH EAST, 
NORTH CENTRAL and SOLITH. With 
r^ard to the dbstribution of WHrrE,_thc 
percent of youth was 70% per progr^ in 
the NORTH EAST. 66% in the SOUTH, 
57% in both the NORTH CENTRAL and 
WEST. 

4 • 



Youth Employment Programs 1975- 1978 

The information presented in this sect: n 
represents data about the respondent's 
Yo'jih Employment Programs. Informa- 
tion about 1978 programs is pniscnted first 
and* when important, comparisons with 
1975- 1 977 j:;ograms arc made. 

A total of 71 2 separate and distinct youth 
employ mcr.i-relaied progrsuhs was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979,488 of these pro- 
gram services were still bcin^ offered to 
youth. Of the total reported, 369 operated 
only during the summer. The mean number 
9^ pro^P^s q^crcd^w four per respon- 
dent, however,^ the median wsts lhrec. 

For the 1975-1977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of 1,422 
employment-related programs for youth. 
Summer-only programs comprised 33% of 
the total. By comparing the number of pro- 
grams offered between 1975 and 1977 
(1,422) with those offered in 1978 (712), it 
can l^ secn that the numl^r of prbgriaims 
offered in 1978 alone, approached the 
number offered during the previous three- 
year period, constituting an increase in 
the availability of youth employment 
programs. 

In addition, it should be noted that over 
thc^ast fourjyears there has been a steady 
increase in the number of emplo>ment- 
relaicd programs for youth._ In 1975, 1^ 
respondents reported expending money on 
such programs, the number iiKreased to 179 
in 1976, 181 in 1977 and 229 in 1978: 1978 
demonstrated the most dramatic increase. 

Types of Progr ams Offered 

What types of programs nrre offered to the 
youth? 

The data presented in Figure 2 show the 
types of employment-related programs thai 
ofTcTcd by i^jpondfents over the 
passt four years. The data are Wghly con- 
sistent between 1975-1977 and 1978 and in- 
dicate that the agency basically .em- 
phasized the same program areas in 1 978 as 
it did between 1975-1977. The most fre- 
quently ofrered programs wctc PAID and 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE, JOB 
TRAINING and JOb PREPARATION. 
Other areas emphasized to a lesser d^ree 
were JOB PLACEMENT. VOCATIONAL 
JOB COUNSELING, LIFE SKILLS 
MANAGEMENT, CAREER AWARE^ 
NESS/EDUCATION. SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES and ASSISTANCE IN MAK- 
ING THE TitAJ^JSITION FROM 
SCHOOL JO WORK. Ixifrequently em- 
phasized arc^ were. TUTORING AND 
PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT^ 
5EJ^TED EXAMS and TRANSPORTA- 
TION ASSISTANCE. 
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Figure 2 — Types of £mplo>-iDenf-Related Proerams 
Offered in 1975^1977 and in 1978 



Employment-Related Programs Percent of Respondents 



Career Awareness/ P 



Uf e SkUis Martagemem 



Vocaiic Job Counsetinc 



Job Preparation 



. AssistafKe in Maktfig 
Transition from School to Wcxl( 



TranspOftaiJon Assistance 



- Tutoftng & Preparation for \ 
Ernployment-Related Exams 



Unpaid Work Expenence 




31% 




Yootfa Employmoit Prograns 
by Major U^. Regions 

What H*ay rhepopalmion disxribmionofihe 
respondents by the major US. regions: 
i.e,. Sortk Central. Xorth East. South and 
WesJ? 

The data reveal that for respondents with 
youth employment programs in J 978, their 
geographic distribution v/as as follows: 

31% were in the NORTH CENTRAL 
30% were in the NORTH EAST 
2i%werc!n the SOUTH 
18% were in the WEST 

It appears, tha^t the NjORTH EAST and 
NORTH CENTRAL had the greatest 
number of respondents while the SOUTH 
and WEST had the 5 nallest number. The 
U.S. Regions are defined in Appendix B. 

CETA Programs 

What H*a5 the distribution of CETA pro- 
grams by the four geographic regions? 

The data reveal that 34% of the CETA 
programs were located in the NORTH 
CENTRAL re^on, 29% were located in 
the NORTH EAST. 20% in the SOUTH 
and 18% in the WEST It is interesting to 
note the parallel in the distribution of 
CETA proems by the geographic regions 
with the distribution of respondents. 

Youth Employment Programs Supported 
by Agency Budgets acd CETA Budget 

What types of youth employment programs 
were supported by agency budgets and 
CETA budgets in 1978? 

Because of the relativeiy low number of 
resp>ondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented: i.e., n for the 
agency budget was 22, while n for CETA 
was 25. 



1975-1977 (n = 202) 



1978 (n = 229) 



Employment Programs for Inner City, 
Urban, Suburban and Ruraj Youth 

Did the youth employment programs em- 
phasize different program content depend- 
ing upon the gee ^raphic area served? 

The data reveal that programs with pre- 
dominately INNER CITY youih as partic- 
ipants (defined as 51% of the youth par- 
ticipating in the programs who come from 
this geographic area) emphasized mainly 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE, JOB 
TRAINING, JOB PREPARATION and 



UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE, Pro- 
grams for predominately URBAN, SUB- 
URBAN and RURAL youth also em- 
phasize these same areas: however, the 
emphasis on JOB PREPARATION was 
considerably lower than in programs for 
predo:ninaiely INNER CITY youth. A 
consistent emphasis is apparent, regard- 
less of the geographic area served. 
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Program Fnnding 



Future Program Plans 



Fnnding for Yonth £n^>Iqymait Pn^rams 

Table 2 presents data rc^rding the propor- 
tion of money expended by the respon- 
dents for 1978 empioyment-relaicd pro- 
-ams according to the source of funding. 
Becaose a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding ibr its 
employment-related programs, the per- 
centages total more than 100%. 

^^^^^y. tiJat the primaty 

sourcc of iimding was the AGENCIES' 
OWN BUDGETS. Sixty-seven percent of 
the respondents indicated that their OWN 
Budget supported their youth employ- 
ment programs, while the next most fre- 
quently indicsoed source (64%) was CETA 
(TITLE 11, III or IV) monies. Other than 
the above two categories of funding 
sources, the remaining cat^orics were in- 
frequently checked by the respondents: 
Only 1 1% of the monies came from a 
UNITED WAY (SPECIAL GRANT), 15% 
teS the LOCAL BUSINESS COMMU- 
NITY, 12% from CITY, 10% from STATE 
FUNDS and TITLE XX, and 9% from 
CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS. Eight percent 
or less indicated each of the following 
sources of money: COU^rTY, L E.A.A., 
PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS, HEW and 
CORPORATIONS or CORPORATE 
FOUNDATIONS. Eight percent of the re- 
spondents listed an OTHER source. In 
general, tfese d^ rcflea a diversified but 
low-level funding pattern by the member 
aHiliates for youth employment programs. 



Types of Program 

Ikble 3 represents the future programming 
emphases for all respondents planning_to 
have empioyment-reiated programs for 
youth in the next twelve months. The pat- 
tern is sijnilar to the eniphases placed on 
the programming for youth employment 
pro-ams seen in the previous four years, 
in «sence, the respondents who plan to 
have pn^rams will emphasize both PAID 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCES 
and JOB TRAININjG,_Otixer areas of em- 
phasis win include LIFE SKILLS MAN- 
AGEMENX JOB PREPARATION, JOB 
TRAINING and VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSELING, CAREER AWARE- 
NESS/EDUCATION, ASSISTANCE IN 
MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK and SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES. 

Scarce of Funds 

As can be seen in Table 4, a large percent- 
age (64%) of the respondents plan to seek 
monies from CETA (TITLE II, III or IV) 
for future employment-related programs. 
This emphasis upon seeking CETAjnonics 
is consistent with previous ( 1978) efforts of 
the respondents. When compared with the 
1978 funding pattern, the respondents indi- 
^^A^^ y?^rc wj^ t^ a modest increase in 
effort to obtain monies from all funding 
sources. 
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Young Wbmen's CTirbtianJtesociatkin^of JlffiL^ 



Founded in England, 1855 
U.S. Founding. 1858 

_The YWCA is fur women and girls over 
12 years, representing a cross section of 
racial and ethnic, economic and religious 
backgrounds working in partnership to 
achieve homan rights for ail people. 

The YWCA. at its l?79_convention, 
adopted as one of its objectives, special 
attention to the needs of teens. 

Its program includes education, career 
guidance, non-traditional employment op- 
{x^rtuni tie s . health education . traini ng i n 
the arts. Its javeniic justice program stress- 
es advocacy programs for high-risk teen 
girls. It is where, together, teens and adults 
can_affect social action. 

The YWCA emphasizes youth as fuH 
partners, as the Association works towards 
youth empowerment through programs 
such as leadership development, involve- 
ment in decision-making yaJue choices, 
cultural awareness and spintual growth. 

At the base -Pf all_ Association program is 
the YWCAs One Imperative, which calls 
for elimination of racism wherever it 
exists and by any rneans necessary. 

The YWCA of the U.S:A.. with a mem- 
bership of 216 million women and girls and 
participants is at work in 49 states at 5,000 
locations. It is part of a worldwide mem- 
bership movement in over 80 countries. 



Results of The Youth Employment 
Program Survey — 

National Board_otlheJfWCA of the U.SA. 
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Figure 1 — aaractenstics of the Par^ 

in the Youth Employcient Programs in 1978 



Percent of Youth Served 




Sex 



Ethnidty 



^4aIive Amencan 
Black/ Afro-Amencan 
Htspxanic 
Asian/Oriental 
White 



42% 



Oth er I 




49% 



1% 



Special Needs 

Youth Offenders 
Status Off enders 
Physically HancScapped 
Learning Disabled 



3% 
4% 
2% 

i ^ 



Geographic Areas 




40% 



33% 



Family Annual Income 

$5:000-9^ 
510,000-19.^99 
S20.000-2S^ P 4% 
!S30,000^Above | 1% 




45% 



Sample Size and l^etom Kate 

A total of 424 corporate units was sur- 
veyed. The totaJ responses for Phase I & II 
was 254: i.e.. a 60^ return of the total sur- 
veys mailed. 



Youth Served 

The YWCA offers a wide range of services 
to youth. In order to identify the geo- 
graphic areas served by the organization 
and the geographic sources for the youth 
recruited for aJI programs and services, the 
following question was asked: 
Please tell us what percent of the youth » 
which your agency series, reside in the 
foiiowing areas: Inner City, Urban, 
Suburban end Rural? 



There was no working definition for the 
listed geographic areas, so replies were 
subject to individual interpretations. As 
shown in Table 1 , the response to this ques- 
tion indicates an emphasis on recruitrnent 
and service in the metropolitan areas of 
INNER CITY (SZ*^). URBAN (64Cf) and 
SUBURBAN iSe'yr). 

Youth Ser\'ed in Employment-Related 
Programs 

The respondents reported that a total of 
8.414 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employment-re iated programs /iunng 
1978. This participation represents a mean 
of 58 youth per program; however the me- 
dian of 33 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
level. 

In Figure I, the characteristics of the 
youth participants in Employment-Related 
Programs are presented: A majority (73%) 
of the youth were FEMALE, while 279? 
were MALE. 



In terms of ethnic characteristics, the 
data indicate an almost equal percentage 
of WHITE youth (499^) and BLACK 
AFRO-AMERICAN (42*^), other ethnic/ 
cultural groups are as follows: HISPANIC 
(6%). ORIENTAL/ ASlAN_(I7r), NA- 
TIVE AMERICAN ( I9r), OTHER (1%). 
In addition, the youth in employment- 
related programs tended to reside primarily 
in INNER CITY (40Cf ) and URBAN (33%) 
areas. Twenty-five percent of the youth 
were reported living in SUBURBAN and 
5% in RURAL areas. 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
programs? 

The respondents reported serving a 
small percent of youth with special needs: 
i.e., LEARNING DISABLED (29^), 
YOUTH OFFENPER$ (3'7f), PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED il^c) and 
STATUS OFFENDERS {A7c), 
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Family income data indicates that 19^ of 
the youth h'ved in families with annual inr 
comes between S 1 0.000 an (i $19,999. 76^ 
of the yoDth had Carajlies with annual in- 
comes below Si 0.000 per year, while J'?, 
iiad families with incomes above $20,000 
annually. 

Vpi^ Served in Agency Supported and 
CETA Supported Programs 

Are I he characteristics of the youth differ- 
ent for those y^'ho ^vere involved in pro- 
fzrams supported hy af^ency budf^ets versus 
pro^rants supported by CETA budgets? 

Because of the relatively low number of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
data are not presented: i:e:. n for agency 
budget was 22. while n for CETA was 25. 

Youth Served by Major U-S. Regions 

V^'hat w as the distribution of the youth hy 
the four major ^e(fj:raphic returns? 
Sorth Central South 
Sorth East West 

The distribution of the youth only 
siightly parallels the distribution of respon- 
dents by the four geographic regions. In 
particuiar. 43Cr of the youth came from the 
NORTH CENTRAL region. 25^- came 
from the NORTH EAST region. \T} came 
from the SOUTH and XS'Tr from ihe WEST: 
Even though the percentage of youth for 
the NORTH CENTRAL was greater than 
the percentage of respondents for the 
NORTH CENTRAL, the pattern is very 
sirrilar: i.e.. the NORTH CENTRAL and 
NORTH EAST have the greatest number 
of youth, while the SOUTii and WEST 
^^21^'^ f^w^^t- The median number of 
youth across the four geographic regions 
was 72 youth per program in the NORTH 
CENTRAL. 55 youth per program in the 
WEST. 50 youth per program in the 
SOUTH and 48 youth per program in the 
NORTH EAST The U.S. Regions are de- 
fined in Appendix B. 

Was the YWCA responsive to the ethnic 
distribution of the youth by the major ^eo- 
f: rap hie regions? 

it appears clear ^hat the YWCA Is re- 
sponsive to the ethnic distribution of the 
yOP'h of the United States. Specifically, the 
WEST had the greatest percentage of 
youth of NATIVE AMERICAN extraction 
with three percent of the total youth popu_- 
lation. The percentage of NATIVE 
AMERICANS in the NORTH EAST. 
NORTH CENTRAL and SOUTH was less 
than Wr. In the SOUTH. NORTH CEN- 
TRAL and NORTH EAST where the gen- 



eral distribuJion of BL.^CK/.AFRO- 
AMEI^iCAMS is prater than in the WEST: 
the distribution of vbuth per program of 
BLACfC/AFRO-AMERICAN origin is 
also greater than in the WEST. J n jsanicu- 
lar. the percent of fiL.ACK/AFRO- 
.AMERIC.AN .by the four geographic, re- 
gions is as follows: 55% in the SOUTH. 
47CrcJn the NORTH CENTRAL. 39^? in 
the NORTH EAST and \17r in the WEST 

In the WEST the same trend appears to 
be true for HISPANIC. ORIENTAL/ 
.ASIAN and WHITE youth: i.e.. for HIS- 
P.ANICS the percentage of.youth per pro- 
gram was I4^r in the WEST. Wr in the 
SOUTH. 5^^; in the NORTH EAST, and 
in the NORTH CENTR.AL. Fo.*- 
ORIENTAL/ASIAN youth the distribu- 
tion was 5^/ in the WEST l^'r in the 
NORTH CENTRAL and less than r; in 
both the SOUTH and NORTH EAST. For 
WHITE youth the distribution was 59^^ in 
the WEST.5r; in theLNORTHE^AST. 50^; 
in the NORTH CENTRAL and 3r; in the 
SOUTH. 



Programs 



Youth Emplovment ProgramsJ575— J978 _ 

The information presented in this section 
represents data about the respondent's 
Youth Employment Programs. Information 
about 1978 programs is presented first and. 
when important, comparisons with 1975- 

1977 programs are made. 

A total of 419 separate and distinct youth 
employment-related programs was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979, 283 of these pro- 
gram services were still being ofTered to 
youth. Of the total reported. 151 operated 
only during the summer. The mean number 
of programs ofTered was two per respon- 
dent: the median w'as also two. 

For the 1975- 1977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of 427 
employment-related programs for youth. 
Summer-only programs comprised 48*"^ of 
the total. By comparing the number of pro- 
grams OfTered between 1975 and 1977 (427) 
with those ofTered in 1978 (419). it can be 
seen that the number of programs offered in 

1978 alone approached the number offered 
during the previous three-year period. 
constituting a rather dramatic increase in 
the availability of youth employment 
programs. 



In addition, it should be noted that over 
the past four years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of employment- 
relaied programs for youth. In 1975. 116* 
respondents reported expending money on 
such programs, the number increased to 
127 in 1976: I in 1977 and 168 in J978: 
I97S demonstrated the most dramatic in- 
crease. 

lS-p« i?f Programs OfTered 

What types ofproi^rams were offered to the 
y<mthy 

The data presented in Figure 2 show the 
types of employment-related programs 
that have been offered by respondents over 
the past four years. The data are highly 
consistent between 1975-1977 and 1978 
and indicate that the agency basically em- 
phasized the same program areas in 1978 as 

did bet ween 1 975- 1 977. The most fre- 
quently offered p rograms were PA I D or 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE. JOB 
TRAINING and CAREER .A.WARE- 
NESS/ EDUCATION. Other areas em- 
phasized to a lesser degree were JOB 
PREPARATION. LIPE SKILLS MAN- 
AGEMENT. VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSELING. SUPPORTIVE SER- 
VICES and .ASSISTANCE IN MAKING 
THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOLTO 
WORK. I nfreq uent ly e mphasized areas 
were TUTORING AND PREPARATION 
FOR EM PLOY ME NT- RELATED 
EXAMS and TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE. 



Employment Programs for Imier Cit>*, 
Urban, Suburban and Rural Youth 

Did the youth employment programs em- 
phasize dijferent prof^ram content depffnd- 
Inf: upon the jieoiiraphic Urvu .^trtved? 

The data reveal that programs for pre- 
dominately INNER CITY youth (defined 
as 51^^ of the youth participating in the pro- 
grams who come from this geo^^phic area) 
emphasized mainly PAJD WORK EX- 
PERIENCE. JOB TRAINING. UNPAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE and CAREER 
AWARENESS/EDUCATION. This pat- 
tern is almost identical for programs for pre- 
dominately SUBURBAN and URBAN 
youth. Programs for predominately 
RURAL youth were so infrequent that the 
data are not presented in this cross tabula- 
tion: The total number of respondents who 
had programs for predominately RUR.AL 
youth was si.x. 



Figure 2 — Tvpes of Employnient-Rdated Programs 
OffCTcd in mS-1977 and in 1978 



Eniployment-Relaied_Bx)gr2rrK _ I _PeraOTtj3f_Re^x?ndents_ 



Cafeer Av^enes/ 



Life Skifis Management 



Vocalibnai Job Counseling 



Job Preparation 



Asststanoe in Making 
Transition frorri School to Wodc 



Transportation Assistance 



Tutoring & Preparatibn for 
Empioyment-flelated Exams 



Unpaid Work Biperience 



Paid Work Experience 



Supporrive Sendees 




Job Training 



Job Placement . 


l^^^^^^l 30% 


1 




Ott)er j 

1 


H 7% 







A l97S- l977(n = 157) 



1978 (n= 168) 



Youth Employ mentl^pgrams 
b^LMajor Regions_ 

What was the popUtation distribution of the 
respondents by the major U.S. ref^ions? 

North Central South 
North East V^est 
For those respondents with yoath em- 
ployjp^nt programs in 1978, their geo- 
graphic distribution was as follows: 
^I'Tc were in the NORTH CENTRAL 
30% were in the NORTH EAST 
2(f7c were in the SOUTH 
\6Vc were in the WEST 
It is clear that the majority of respondents 
were from the NORTH CENTRAL and 
NORTH EASTregions. The SOUTH, with 
IWc. and the WEST, with \(i7c\ have the 
least number of respondents. The U.S. Re- 
gions are defined in Appendix B. 

ERiC 



CETAProgranB 



V/hat y^ as the distribution of CETA pro- 
grams by the four geographic regions? 

The data reveal that 34';^ pf the CETA 
programs were located in the NORTH 
CENTRAL, 327c in the NORTH EAST 
\S7r in the WEST and \77c in the SOUTH. 
There appears to be a parallel between the 
percentage of respondents by the four re- 
gions and the percent of CETA programs 
by the four regions. Basically, the majority 
of CETA programs are located in the 
NORTH CENTRAL and NORTH EAST 
regions, while the fewest number of CETA 
programs are located in the SOUTH and 
WEST. Interestingly, the WEST had \7c 
more CETA programs than the SOUTH, 
even though the SOUTH had a greater per- 
centage of respondents than the WEST. 



Yoatfa Employment Programs Supported 
by Agoicy Bcdgets acd CEIA Budgets 

V/kax types of youth e mploy me ni programs 
were supported by agency and CETA bud- 
gets in 1978? 

Because of the relatively low n umber of 
respondents for this cross tabulation, the 
<^ipra are not presented: i.e., n for the 
agency* budget was 25, while n for CETA 
was 22. 



Program Fnndii^ 

Fi^dmgib^Yootb Emplqymeiit Prc^rams 

Table 2 presents data regarding the propor- 
tion of monc^r expended by the respon- 
dents for 1978 empfoyme^t-relsOed pro- 
grams according to the source offending. 
Because a respondCTt could feve had more 
than one source of funding for its 
employment-related programs, the per- 
centages total more ti^ 100%. 

The data clcariy indicate that the primary 
source of funding was the AGENCIES* 
OWN BUDGETS. Sixty percent of the re- 
spondents indicated ^A^^^^^^^J'" 
BUDGET supported their youth-em- 
ployment programs, while ;he next most 
frequently indicated source (54%) was 
CETA (TITLE II, III or IV), Other than the 
above two categories of funding sources, 
the remaining categories were infrequently 
checked by the respondents; Only 1 \% of 
the monies caune each from a UNITED 
WAY (SPECIAL GRANT) and CORPO- 
RATIONS, 6% from the LOCAL BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY, 8% each from 
STATE & CITY FUNDS and PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS^ 7% each from QVIC/ 
SERVICE CLUBS. Less than 5% of 
the respondents indicated each of the fol- 
lowing sources of money: COUNTY, 
L:E:A:A., TITLE XX and HEW sources. 
Seven j^rcent of the respondents listed an 
OTHER source. In general, these jdata re- 
flect a diversified but low-levcl funding pat- 
tern by the member affiliates for youth 
employment programs. 



Future Program Plans 



labk 3 reprwcnts the ftore prc^r^mming 
onph asc s for afl respondaits phnmng id 
^^y?_ ^J^loynient-rclated pn^rams for 
yoatfa m the next twelve months. The fat- 
tern is similar to the emphas^ traced on 
t>ie prDgrammix^ for youth en^lbymrat 
programs se«i m the previous four years. 
^ ^^^'^^^^^li^ "^poncto who plan to 
have prpgranK win emphasize both PAID 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCES 
and CAREER AWARENESS/EDUCA- 
TION. Other areas of emf^^ia^ will in- 
clude UFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT, 
JOB PREPARAndN,_ JOB TRAINING 
and SUPPORTIVE SERVICES. 

Sources of Funds 

As can be seen in Table 4, a lai:ge perc«it- 
gS^Jj7^)_Qf the re spondents plan to seek 
monies from CETA (TITLE II, in or IV) 
for future employment-related programs. 
This emphasis upon seeking CETA^onics 
is consistent with previous (1978) efforts of 
the rcspondfents. Whoa compared with the 
1978 fundb]^ pattern ^ the respondents indi- 
cated that there will be increased effort to 
obtain monies from all funding sources, 
with thc^reatest effort directed toward ob- 
taming financial support from UNITED 
WAY, PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS, 
CIVIC/SERVICE CLUBS and LOCAL 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY: Other than 
P^Ar ^ _c?^Phasis is cleariy upon seek- 
ing monies from NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL sources. 
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United lieigfaborfaood Centers of America 
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United Ndgfaborhood Centers of America, 
vias organized in 191 1 by Jane Addams and 
other pioneer leadCTS of the. settlement 
movement in the Uflited States: It was then 
knoAwi as. the National Federation of Set- 
tlements. The of the oi^ganization is to 
improv e the quality' of life at the neighbor- 
h<>od_ level- 

Settlements and neighboSood centers 
believ e that the neighborhood is the living 
cell in the life of a city: The nd^borhood es 
where children arc born and reared, where 
family life is nurtured. Neighborhood con- 
ditions, therefore, have a direct bearing on 
the values and behavior patterns of 
neighborhood residents. Settlements and 
neighborhcKxl residents enhance the de- 
velopment of individuals and ^milles for a 
full and productive life. 

UNCA is a voluntary nonprofit agency 
with 140 m«nber ^gcncies, which operate 
360 centers in 80 cities and 50 states. Our 
member agencies are located in poor com- 
munities where problems are most severe 
and where help is most needed. We're try- 
ing to even the odds for people who don't 
normally get an even br^k. 

UNGA seeks to achieve its goals through 
a variety of supportive programs to loc^ 
settlements and neighborhood centers. 
Local agencies provide direct services to 
inner city residents, UNCA services to 
local agencies include but are not limited to 
the following: 

- National Representation 

• Technical Assistance 

- Accreditation Service 

• Conferences 

- Training 

• Program Development 

• Information 



Results of The Youth En^loyment 

Program Survey — 

United Netghborfaood Centers of .America 

^m pip "^gejwl Return Rate 

A total of 1 14 corporate units was stff- 
veyedL The total response for Phase I & II 
was 58: i.e., 51*^ return of the total surveys 
mailed. 

Cras s laboiation - 

To add depth to the Youth Employ-meni 
Survey results, several cross tai?ulatioi5 
were performed on the data. In order for 
cross tabulations to have meaning, they 
must be based upon a relatively large sam- 
ple of survey respondents. In the cases of 
the United Neighborhood Centers of 
Ameri^ the number of respondents for 
each cross tabulation was too sniall to 
allow meaningful interpretation. A criter- 
ion was est2±>lished thit the cross taiHjla- 
tion response rate mast be at least 259f of 
the total number of respondents. 

For the United Neighborhood Centers of 
America^ there were no cross tabulations 
that reached this criterion. Tbersfore, the 
findings for the following s\ jycc'^ are not 
presented: 
Youth Sensed in .Agency Supported and 

CETA Supported Programs 
Youth Served by Major U.S. Regions 
Emplovment Programs for INNER 

CITY- URBAN. SUBURBAN and 

RURAL Youth 

Employment Pro-ams by Major U.S. 

Regions 

Employment Programs Supported by 
Agency Budgets and CETA Budgets. 



Youth 

Youth Served 

The United Neighborhood Centers of 
America offer a wide range of services to 
youth. In order to identify the geographic 
area served by the organization and the 
geographic sources for the youth recruited 
for ail programs and services, the following 
question was asked: 
Please tell us what percent of the youth, 
which your af^ency serx es, reside in the 
following: areas: Inner City, Urban, 
Suburban and Rural? 



. There was no. working definition for the 
listed geographic ar«is, so replies were 
subject to individisd interpreta£ons. Table 
1 presents the percentage pf_; >uth served 
by the respondents across the four geo- 
graphic areas. The responses cleaiiy indf 
caie that the major recruitment and service 
efforts are in the INNER CITY areas 
(879^). 

Youth Served in Employnieiit^Related 

Prograis — — 



The respo^lents reported that a total of 
14,669 youth participated in a wide variety 
of employment-related programs during 
1978 This participaiion represents a mean 
of 319 youth per program: however, the 
median of 76 youth per program is a more 
accurate reflection of the participation 
leveL 

In Figure 1 , the characteristics of the 
youth participants in 1978 employment 
programs are presented: A majority {5Wc) 
of the youth were MALE, while (499c) 
were FEMALE. 

In terms of ethnic characteristics, the 
data iiidicate that the youth were evenly 
divided between BLACK/ A FRO- 
AMERICAN (429^) and WHITE (42^). 
The proportion of other ethnicy cultural 
groups is as foUows: HISPANIC (99^). 
ORIENTAL/ ASIAN (19&), NATIVE 
.•AMERICAN (7%), OTHER (19^). In addi- 
tion, the youth in employment-related pro- 
grams jtended to reside primarily in the 
INNER CITY (59^) with smaller percent- 
ages of fejm residing in URBAN areas 
(159^). SUBURBAN areas (79^) and 
RURAL areas (189^). 

To what extent were youth with special 
needs involved in the youth employment 
programs? 

The res;x)ndents reported serving a 
smalLpercent of special needs, youth: i.e., 
LEARNING DISABLED (49^r), YOUTH 
OFFENDERS (59^), STATUS OFFEND- 
ERS (39^), PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED ( 195^). 

Family income data revealed that I29& of 
the youth lived in families with annual 
incomes between $JO,0(K) and S 19,999, 
839t of the youth had families with annual 
incomes below 510,000 per year, while i% 
had families with incomes above S20,000 
annually. 
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UNGA 



F^QreLl Oaractoistics of tbe Paiticipants 
in tbejt <ME£tli Em^ymaat Pr ograns m 1978 



T>:pesJif Programs OflmcL 



j Percent of Youtfi Served 



Sac 




Ethnicity 



Native American 
Btack/Afto-American 

tfispanc 3^ 
As^Onertt^ ^ 

C»ier I 1% 




42% 



42% 



SpedaJ Neecte | 

Youth Offenders |B 5% 
Status Offenders ( 3% 
Physacafly Hgidcapped 

Learngig IX^Oled g 4% 




Family Annual Income 

$10,000-19^ 
$20,000-29^ ■ 5% 
$30.000- Above |Toi% 




Programs 



Yonth Employment Programs 1975- 1978 

The information presented in this section 
represents data about the respondent's 
Youth Employment Programs. Informa- 
tion about 1978 programs is presented first 
and, when important, comparisons with 
i 975- 1 977 programs are made: 
^ totaJ of 195 separate anddislinct youth 
employment-related programs was offered 
in 1978. As of June 1979, 160 of these pro- 
gram services were still being offered to 
youth. Of the total reported, 72 operated 
only during the summer. The mean number 
of programs offered was four per respon- 
dent, however, the median was three. 



For the I975-I977 period, the respon- 
dents reported providing a total of 159 
employment-related programs for youth. 
Summer-only programs comprised 45^ of 
the total. By comparing the numbciLof pro- 
grams offered between 1975 and 1 977 ( 1 59) 
with those offered in 1978 (195), it can be 
seen that the numto* of programs pffered 
in 1978 alone api^oached the number of- 
fered during the previous three-year 
period, constituting a rather dramatic in- 
crease in the availability of youth employ- 
ment pj'bgrams. 
programs:. 

In addition, it should noted that over 
the past four ycare there has been a steady 
increase in the number of employment- 
related programs for youth. In 1975, 42 re- 
spondents reported expending money on 
such programs, the number increased to 43 
in 1976, 46 in J977 and 54 in 1978; 1978 
demonstrated the most dramatic increase. 



Whal types of programs were offered to the 
youth? 

Tat data prcs^nied in Figure 2 s1k>w the 
types of employment-related programs 
that have bees oi?crcd by respondents oyer 
the past four y(QLrs: The f^^r? are highly 
consistent berwcoi 1975-1977 and 1978 
and indicate that the agency basii^y em^ 
phasizcd the same program areas in 1978 as 
i* <^^^^<^^_ 1^5- 1^77. The most fre- 
quently offered^rograms were PAID 
WORK EXPERIENCE, SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES; JOB PREPARATION, JOB 
TRAINING, CAREER AWARENESS/ 
EDUCATION and VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSELING. Other areas empiiasizcd 
to a lesser degree were TUTORING. AS- 
SISTANCE JN MAKING THETRANSI- 
TICN FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 
and UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCE: 
Infrequently emphasized areas were 
TUTORING AND PREPARATION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT-RELATED EXAMS, 
TRANSPORTATION ASSISTANCE and 
LIFE SKILLS MANAGEMENT: 



Pmirfing f or_ Ytinth EmployniaitJtegranB 

Table 2 presents data regarding the prbpbr- 
tion of money expended by the rcspon- 
fox J'^^ A'^^Pl^^y^^^t-rcjatcd j)ro- 
grams according to the source of fi!nding. 
Because a respondent could have had more 
than one source of funding for its 
employment-related pro^-ams, the per- 
centages total more thkn 100^. 

The data cleady indicate that the primaxy 
source of funding was the AGENCIES* 
OWN BUDGETS- Seventy percent of the 
resfK)ndents indicated that their OWN 
BUDGET supported their youth- 
cmpioyment programs, while the tiext most 
frequently indicated source (549f) was 
CETA (TITLE II, III or IV). Other than the 
above two <^t(^nes of funding sources, 
the remaining categories were infrequently 
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Figure 2— Tvpes of JEmpii^'mem-Related Programs 
dSered in 1975^1977 and in 1978 



Emptoyment-Reiared Programs ' Percent of Respondents 



Career AMwaraness/ 
Education 



Life SkiSs Managefnent 
VDcationalJob Counseiing 
Job Preparation 



Assestanca in Making 
Tr ansition trcm School 10 VStoric 



Transportaiicn Assistanoe 



Tutoring & Prepa'abon tor 
£mpioyment-Re<atec' Exams 



Unpaid Wor1( Bqpenence 
Paid Work Expshenoe 
SupportivQ Sennces 
Job Training 
Job Placement 
Other 




9% 



1975-1977 (n = 49) 



1978 (n = 54) 



checkoJ bv the rcsppodems: Only 17Sc 
from STATE FUNDS; 15% from 
L-JEJLJL- 11^ of The monies came finom a 
UNITED WAY (SPECIAL GRAN'T), 
1 from eiTY FUNDS, 9% from TITLE 
XX. 8% from the LOCAL BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY and 8^ fnom, PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS. Less tban 79t of the re- 
spondents Indicated each of the Allowing 
sources of money: CIVIC/SERVICE 
CLUBS, COUNTY, HEW, CORPORA- 
TIONS or CORPORATE FOUNDA- 
TIONS. Five percent of the resixinde-^ 
listed an OTOER source. In general, these 
rfat^ reflea a diversified bi^ low-Ievd fusil- 
ing pattern by the member afffiates for 
youth employment programs . 



Fatixre ProgramJ'lans 



Typ« ofPtogranB 



Tabic 3 represents the future prograiruning 
emphr^es for ail respondents planning to 
have emj)Ioyment-related programs for 
youth in the next twelve mondis: The iwtt- 
tera is similar to the emphases placed ori 
the prpgramining for youth employment 
program^ seen in the previous four years- 
In cssciicc, the respondents who plan to 
have programs emphasize PAID and 
UNPAID WORK EXPERIENCES, 
CAREER AW\RENESS/EbUCATiON, 
JOB PREPARATION, SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES, and VOCATIONAL JOB 
COUNSELING. Other areas of emphasis 
wiU include ASSISTANCE IN MAKING 
THETRANSTndN FROM SCHOOL TO 
WORK. TUTORING and JOB PLACE- 
MENT. 



Sources of Fund 



As can be seen in Table 4, a large percent- 
age (79^) of the respondents plan to seek 
monies from CETA (TITLE II, III or IV) 
for future employment-related programs. 
This emphasis upon seeking CETA rnonies 
is consistent with previous ( 1978) efforts of 
the respondents. When compared with the 
1 978 f undirif pattern , the rcsfW rident^^ i ndi- 
cated that t^iere will be increased effort to 
obtain monies from al] funding sources, 
with the neatest increase in_obtaining 5- 
nancial support from PRIVATE FOUND- 
ATIONS. UNITED WAY (SPECIAL 
GRANT). L.E.A.A. and the LOCAL 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY. 
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Appendix A -Tables 



— Rg5pw8iegfeidentiifcatSoo<rfServ^ 



Percent of Respoadents 



























An 
































BCA 


BSA 




4-H 


FHA 


GCA 


GSUSA 


UNCA 


YMCA 


^'WCA 


doits 


laaefCity — 


No Youth 


419? 


409? 


46% 


53% 


79% 


88% 


64% 


609? 


13% 


53% 


48% 


55% 




529? 




53% 


39% 


21% 


0% 


13% 


40% 


7% 


38% 


32% 


32% 


51-10C9? 


79? 


43% 


i% 


8% 


0% 


12% 


22% 


1% 


80% 


9% 


20% 




Urban 


























No Youth 


399? 


45% 


22% 


31% 


50% 


77% 


39% 


35% -- 


70% 


38% 


-36%-- 


- 39%— 




49% 


38% 


68% 


46% 


4:>9^ 






48% 


17% 


-^2% 


— 379? — 


43% 


5I-IG09r 


139? 


17% 


10% 


23% 


8% 


42%- 


^% 


18% 


45% 


20% 


27% 


18% 


Suburban 


























No Youth 


309? 


56% - 


- 32% - 


4i% 


48% 


77% 


55% 


39% 


85% 


38% 


45% 


44% 


1-50% 


569? 


54% 


54% - 


30% 


35% 


12% 


33% 


40% 


13% 


38% 


42% 


38% 


- 5U^Q09c 


149? 


10% 


14% - 


29% 


17% 


12% 


12% 


217c 


2^:? 


25% 


14% 


18% 


— Rural 


No Youth 


599? 


62% 


16% 


27% 


14% 


53% 


70% 


259? 


94% 


37% 


67% 


41% 


1-509? 


419? 


329? 


55% 


65% 


"46% 


12% 


289? 


62% 


4% 


53% 


32% 


46% 


51-1009? 


09? 


6% 


30% 


8% 


40% 


35% 


2% 


13% 


2% 


10% 


1% 


13% 



•These daia rcprescni the entire youth cocmbership of the respoadents and is not limited to the youth invpiyed la employment 
progr^uns. Figures are percent o and should be read, for example: 49% of the respondents from the ARC-YS 

indic at e d that 1-50% of the youth served reside in the Urban Area 

or 

43% of all r^spotidenis indicated that I— 50% of the youth served reside in the Urban Area. 



Table 2— Fnndiqg Sonrces for Employinept-Rdated Pr<^ram:^l97& 



Fandiiig Sodrces 


ARC-YS 


BCA 


BSA 


CF 


4-H 


FHA 


GCA 


GSUSA 


UNCA 


YMCA 


YWCA 


Agency Budget 


54% 


66% 


80% 


50% 


48% 


29% 


55% 


68% 


70% 


67% 


60% 


CETA (TITLE IL III or IV) 


33% 


62% 


25% 


25% 


33% 


29% 


61% 


24% 


54% 


64% 


54% 


United Way (Special Grant) 


5% 


9% 


7% 


9% 


4% 


5% 


15% 


9% 


11% 


11% 


11% 


Local Business Community 


2% 


8% 


13% 


4% 


12% 


17% 


17% 


4% 


8% 


15% 


6% 


Civic/Service Gub^ 


3% 


6% 


11% 


4% 


3% 


5% 


13% 


5% 


-0% 


9% 


7%_ 


Private Foundations 


2% 


7% 


9% 


1% 


6% 


0% 


14% 


6% 


8% 


7%- 


- 8% 


Corporations or 
Corporate Foundations 


0% 


2% 


\07r 


2% 


6% 


0% 


6% 


2% 


4% 


2% 


11% 


State Funds 

(Non CETA Of TITLE XX) 


-0% 


9% 


2% 


4^ 


13% 


8% 


6% 


4% 


17% 


10% 


8% 


County Funds 

(Non CETA or TITLE XX) 


2% 


3% 


3% 


0% 


15% 


0% 


6% 


0%- 


7% 


7% 


-5%_ 


City Funds 

(Non CETA or TITLE XX) 


7% 


6% 


0% 


5% 


3% 


12% 


9% 


4% 


11% 


12% 


8% 


L.E.A.A. 


2% 


8% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


15% 


8% 


4% 


TITLE XX 


2% 


4% 


2% 


2% 


0% 


5% 


3% 


2% 


9% 


10% 


4% 


HEW 


3% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


2% 


4% 


3% 


1% 


2% 


8% 


0% 


Other 


16% 


6% 


6% 


10% 


3% 


6% 


14% 


6% 


5% 




7% 




Tflhli> ^Fntnre Program Ptans 



Agencifs 



Pfercest Of Respondencs 



^RC-YS 



50^ 



649r 



369c 



69c 



79? 



10^ 



BCA 



5(Kc 



35^ 



479J- 



-46^ 



639? 



389c 



69? 



69c 



BSA 



GF 



4-H 



FHA 



579 



279? 



319? 



^69 



37^ 



109? 



259 



369? 



139? 



69? 



149? 



99? 



-269 



189? 



59? 



609? 



31^ 



99? 



129^ 



709? 



52^ 



619? 



489? 



09?- 



-269 



8^ 



149 



-619^ 



26^ 



.52^ 



4SC^ 



19? 



99? 



139 



69? 



13^ 



GCA 



GSUSA 



UNCA- 



799? 



61C 



409? 



489? 



319? 



269? 



-70^- 



519? 309? 



319? 



89? 



229? 



119? 



^ 489? 



379 



14C^- 



699? 



389? 



599? 



629? 



529 



509? 



479? 



769 



^50^- 



-199? 



149? 



259? 



209? 



109? 



419? 



639? 



199?- 



-219?- 



19^ 



4%- 



89? 



69? 



109? 



-^9? 



YWCA 



-529? 



259? 



269? 



159? 



459? 



549? 



309? 



Table 4^Foture Funding Plans 



|>gcait_QtAIIRespondegts Hlio Flan Fatnre Emptoynient Programs 



-Jnpdn^ Soarces_ 



ARC-YS BCA 



BSA 



CF 4.H FHA GCA GStJSA eNCA YMCA YfWCA 



CETA (TIT LE IL 111 or I V) 

Local Business 
Commanity 



67C 



539? 



259? 



279? 



309? 



659 



^99?^- 



259? 



:8^r 



IOC? 



489^ 



35% 



179? 



Civic/Service Clubs 



279? 



2S9? 



129 



199-^ 



99? 



PHvaie Foondations 



109? 



2K 



109? 



129 



09? 



149?- 



-Corporate FxHmdations 



IK 



199? 



59? 



09? 



149 



-1^ 



-9C?- 



-649 



169? 



139? 



159? 



-99?- 



579 



129? 



13% 



189? 



United Way ^Special Grant) 



149 



109? 



99? 



20^ 



^89? 



Slate Funds 

(Non CETA or TITLE XX) l^r 
County Funds 

{ Non CETA or TITLE XX4 39? 



149 



JO^ 



49? 



149? 



IK 



209? 



149? 



59? 



109? 



^9^ 



City Funds 

(Non CETA or TITLE XX) 



69? 



11^ 



79? 



139 



-89?- 



-TIT4.E XX- 



39? 



4v? 



4%- 



009?- 



129? 

a09L- 



79? 



HEW 



L.E.A.A. 



13% 



13C 



059 



49? 



159? 



19? 



-4%- 



IK 



V^ocational Rehabilitation 
Other 



179? 



-249? 



109? 



14^ 



139? 
179? 



49? 



149? 



179 



— ^vc 
109? 



ERIC 
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Appendix U^. Rcffots 



Maine 

Sew Haaipshire 
Vermont 

Rhode Island 



North G<3toL 



Connecticut 
Neu' York 
New Jersey 
Pernsvjvania 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

W--^onsin 

Minnesota 



Sooth 



Iowa 
Missouri 
North I^ota 
South Dakoia 
Nebraska 
Kansas 



Delaware 
Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Geoi^gia 

Oklahonia 

West Virginia 



Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 



West 



Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 



Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 
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